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PREFACE 


In March 1974, the Administrative Committee of the British Council of 
Churches invited Bishop Sansbury to make a survey of British responses to 
the Programme to Combat Racism and the Special Fund. The Committee 
had in mind the continuing anxiety among British Christians about the 
programme and the need to identify and analyse (i) British attitudes to the 
programme, (ii) the debates to which it had given rise about violence and 
political revolution, (iii) the relationships between the WCC and the British 
churches in carrying out the programme. 


Bishop Sansbury’s report was received with immediate gratitude by the 
Executive Committee. It is presently being studied within the Council, but 
the Executive agreed that the report should be made available without delay 
to a wider public. The report has been edited for publication by Bishop 
Sansbury and Mr Martin Conway. We are grateful to the Revd R. O. Latham 
who, at the suggestion of the Council’s PCR Review Committee, has supplied 
some suggestions for the use and study of the report in local churches and 
councils of churches (pages 76-8 below). 


It should be noted that the report does not survey attitudes in the Roman 
Catholic community in this country. This is not through any failure to 
recognise the value of the work done, e.g. by some Roman Catholic 
commissions and dioceses, in the fields of international and racial justice but 
rather because the report is written in the context of the relationships 
between the World Council of Churches and its member-churches. 


The Council is indebted to Bishop Sansbury for a clear presentation of the 
facts and the issues, still in debate. The Executive Committee joins with Dr 
Sansbury in thanking Mrs. Ruth Tetlow, who collected the major documents 
and the personal comments on which the report is based. To all who 
responded to her enquiries, the Council adds its warm thanks. 


Harry Morton, 
General Secretary, 
July 1975 
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THE SETTING UP OF THE PCR AND THE UK SCENE 
The Historical Background 


There is no need to go over in any great detail in this survey the history of the 
Programme since the issue of Racism was raised in a searching form at the 
Uppsala Assembly in 1968. Full documentation will be fond in Elisabeth 
Adler’s A Small Beginning, an assessment of the first five years of the PCR 
written “not from a strictly objective or neutral point of view, but rather from 
a position of commitment” (p. 2). A summary account is included in A. J. van 
der Bent’s The Utopia of World Community (cf. pp. 51-55). It may be useful, 
however, to summarise some of the essential facts for the benefit of readers 
who may not have easy access to WCC publications, still less to minutes and 
resolutions of the important meetings. 


First, then, it is important to recognise that, following a trail blazed by 
J. H. Oldham’s Christianity and the Race Problem half a century ago, the 
World Council of Churches has throughout its history spoken out strongly 
against discrimination between human beings on grounds of race or colour. 
A new urgency and a deep concern to translate words into action appeared, 
however, at the Fourth Assembly of the WCC at Uppsala in 1968. This was in 
part due to the powerful influence of the Church and Society Conference held 
at Geneva two years previously, which had laid a fresh emphasis on the social 
and political implications of the Gospel. But still more it was due to the 
growing awareness of the far-reaching effects of racism not only on the 
individuals who suffer personally but also on the whole social and economic 
framework of their lives. In Africa, for instance, the new nations were coming 
to recognise how far their economies had been moulded not for their own 
benefit but for that of the former colonial powers; they saw too that, while 
they had attained political independence and nationhood, their brethren in 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the Portuguese territories were condemned to a 
status of inferiority and sometimes near-serfdom under white rulers who 
showed no signs of willingness to give blacks an effective voice in the 
government of their countries. 


In the United States of America the late nineteen- sixties were a time when 
the smouldering resentment of the Blacks was erupting in the long hot 
summers of burning cities, when Martin Luther King had been brutally shot 
down and his assassination was raising question marks over his gospel of 
non-violence, when James Forman and others were demanding huge 
‘reparations’ from the churches of USA, when many church leaders, Dr 
Eugene Carson Blake among them, had been involved in such 
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demonstrations as the march to Selma and had clashed with the police. 
James Baldwin’s address at Uppsala in which he described himself as ‘‘one of 
God’s creatures, whom the Christian Church has most betrayed’, made a 
profound impression, and many US representatives at the Assembly, white as 
well as black, confessed in unsparing terms their nation’s guilt. 


In this setting the Uppsala Assembly declared: 


Contemporary racism robs all human rights of their meaning, and is 
an imminent danger to world peace. The crucial nature of the present 
situation is emphasised by the official policies of certain governments, 
racial violence in many countries, and the racial component in the gap 
between rich and poor nations. Only immediate action directed to root 
causes can avoid widespread violence or war. 


The Assembly went on to say that because ‘‘racism is linked with economic 
and political exploitation”, the churches ‘‘must be actively concerned for the 
economic and political well-being of exploited groups’, “‘must make 
economic and educational resources available for underprivileged groups’, 
and ‘‘should also withdraw investments from institutions that perpetuate 
racism’’. They must also work “‘for change of those political processes which 
prevent the victims of racism from participating fully in the civic and 
governmental structures of their countries” (Uppsala Report, pp. 65-6). 


The following year an International Consultation on Racism was held at 
Notting Hill, London. Though its sessions were violently interrupted by some 
black militants and a public meeting held in connection with it was the scene 
of noisy, scurrilous interventions by the National Front and others 
like-minded, it was able to submit a report of its proceedings to the first 
meeting of the newly-elected Central Committee at Canterbury in August 
that year, 1969. It was that Committee which established the Programme to 
Combat Racism, approved the membership of the Commission, gave it a 
mandate for five years and created a special fund. The functions laid down 
for the PCR Commission were (a) to mobilize the Churches in the world-wide 
struggle against racism; (b) to express in word and deed solidarity with the 
racially oppressed; (c) to aid the Churches in educating their members for 
racial justice; (d) to facilitate the transfer of resources, human and material, 
for projects and programmes in the field of racial justice. White racism, just 
because it finds expression in social, economic and political structures, was 
seen to be the most dangerous, though not the only form of racism, and to 
fight it a redistribution of political, socio-economic and cultural power to the 
powerless would be essential. To attain the goal, multiple strategies would 
have to be worked out (see Canterbury Minutes, pp. 35-9 and 270-77). 


Like all other Commissions of the WCC, the PCR is responsible for its own 
programme, but in all matters of policy it can only make recommendations to 
the Central Committee, a body made up of representatives of the WCC 
member-Churches, which is the Council’s legislative body between 
Assemblies. Special Fund grants are decided, on the Commission’s 
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recommendations, by the Executive Committee — which incidentally has an 
unusually large British membership: a President, a Vice-Chairman and the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee all being British Church people. At the 
first meeting at which the Executive Committee approved a number of grants 
(in August-September, 1970 — see below) it accepted a set of criteria 
proposed by the PCR Commission for grants from the Special Fund. The first 
of their criteria — in a curious, no doubt hasty, piece of drafting that has 
since come under much question — runs: 


The purpose of the organisation must not be inconsonant with the general 
purposes of the WCC and its units, and the grants are to be used for 
humanitarian activities (i.e. social, health and educational purposes, legal 
aid, etc). 


Delegates from the Churches of the British Isles to the Uppsala Assembly 
and the Central Committee meeting at Canterbury, coming as they did from 
a background very different from that of Southern Africa or the USA, were 
made aware as never before of the evils of racism and of the bitter 
humiliation it can bring to its victims, as they listened to black speaker after 
black speaker. Some indeed who were involved in the Notting Hill Consulta- 
tion had something like an ‘Aldersgate Street experience’ as they saw the 
planned programme disrupted and the public meeting faced with wrecking 
tactics by extremists on one wing or the other. Here, they felt, were ominous 
portents that the racial turmoil of other countries could only too easily be 
repeated in Britain if matters were allowed to drift. 


Others, however, reacted somewhat differently. They did not deny for a 
minute the evils of racism and they supported the policy, consistently 
followed by the British Council of Churches and backed by the 
BCC/Conference of British Missionary Societies Department of Inter- 
national Affairs, of wholehearted opposition to apartheid and firm support 
for the political rights of the black population in Rhodesia. But they were not 
too happy with the highly charged emotional atmosphere of the 1968 and 
1969 meetings. US speakers who took a dominant part in the debate, though 
of course they did not stand alone, seemed to them too often to extrapolate 
their racial crisis on to the world stage, regardless of the differing historical 
and social factors operating in different parts of the world. As an ‘insider’ 
was heard to say in the lobby, “Every World Council gathering finds itself 
having to expiate the current American guilt-complex.”’ 


These differences were largely matters of emphasis among those involved 
in the ecumenical movement. What caused widespread controversy among 
British Church people generally and indeed among many of the general 
public was the announcement of the first grants from the Special Fund in 
September 1970. The list included grants to liberation movements in 
Southern Africa which had felt it necessary to report to armed conflict, 
though in each case undertakings had been given to the World Council that 
the grants would not be used for military purposes. Neither the 
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member-Churches nor the BCC had prior information that these particular 
grants were being recommended for approval, and the first news most people 
had of the decisions was through the mass media, where inevitably the World 
Council’s action received sensational treatment. The then Department of 
Communication at Geneva must accept its share of responsibility. As Dr 
Kenneth Slack, formerly General Secretary of the BCC and now Director of 
Christian Aid, has written, the form of the original announcement, 
“deliberately provocative of wide-spread publicity for this quite small part of 
the programme’”’, has had lasting effects. “T do not think that the programme 
has quite recovered from that among many British people.” Other 
correspondents make the same point. Since then communications have 
greatly improved, but it still remains true that PCR grants hit the headlines 
in a way that other WCC activities do not. The result is that many people at 
the grass-roots in this country think of the WCC as a body which, apart from 
holding world conferences every so often, exists (to quote one correspondent) 
“to produce PCR”, despite the fact that its share of the WCC’s budget is in 


fact only some 4%. 


A basic question which arose over the grants to liberation movements was 
whether the Canterbury meeting had envisaged such grants or at least had 
debated the matter in such terms that grants to liberation movements were a 
natural consequence of the resolutions. Kenneth Slack, who was Acting 
Chairman of the Policy Reference Committee at Canterbury which 
formulated the rules for the conduct of the Special Fund, says, “I remain 
convinced that these rules did not originally contemplate any grant such as 
those to FRELIMO and other violently revolutionary organisations”, though 
he adds, “On this there will obviously be a variation of judgement”. By 
contrast, Pauline Webb, one of the Vice-Chairmen of the Central Committee, 
says that in the debate before the proposals for the Special Fund were 
accepted at Canterbury ‘‘there was no doubt that people envisaged it would 
mean supporting liberation movements”. Speaking for myself, I must confess 
that I did not get so clear an impression. Perhaps the truth of the matter is 
that those who had discussed the issue in sectional meetings concerned with 
racism brought to the full Committee assumptions about the Fund’s use 
which were not so evident to those like myself who had been assigned to other 
sections. 


Whatever the right assessment of the Canterbury meetings, I think most 
participants would agree that when the Central Committee met in 
Addis Ababa in January 1971 the mood was different. There was no pulling 
back from the opposition to racism nor from the commitment to PCR, but 
the Committee was more reflective, concerned to spell out the principles on 
which the Programme was based. No doubt this was partly due to the fact 
that the Committee was finding its feet, but partly also to the “‘political and 
theological controversies, protests and conscientisation programmes, in 
which taking sides and supporting violence were vital issues” of which 
Elisabeth Adler speaks (op. cit. p. 16) as the consequence of the first 
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allotment of grants the previous year. The result was the passing of a 
resolution which clarified the WCC position and eased the situation for many 
critics: 


The churches must always stand for the liberation of the oppressed and of 
victims of violent measures which deny basic human rights. It calls 
attention to the fact that violence is in many cases inherent in the 
maintenance of the status quo. Nevertheless, the WCC does not and 
cannot identify itself completely with any political movement, nor does it 
pass judgement on those victims of racism who are driven to violence as 
the only way left to them to redress grievances and so open the way for a 
new and more just order (Addis Ababa Minutes, p. 55). 


At the same meeting the Central Committee requested that a study on violent 
and non-violent methods of social change be undertaken. One can only 
reflect that some at least of the hostility to PCR policies which now exists in 
this country might have been blunted, or even avoided altogether, if only the 
announcement of the first grants had been firmly set in the context of such a 
statement of principle and accompanied by news of the setting up of such a 
study. 


The Addis Ababa meeting of the Central Committee also approved 
proposals for the restructuring of the WCC. By these the PCR Commission 
became a sub-unit of Unit II of the World Council of Churches — the Unit 
concerned with Justice and Service. This has brought it into close touch with 
the other Commissions in the Unit — those concerned with Inter-Church 
Aid, Refugee and World Service, with International Affairs, and with 
Development. 


When the five-year commission was approaching its close in 1974, PCR 
circulated a document strongly urging the renewal of its mandate, and 
member churches were asked by the General Secretary of the WCC to 
express their views on the Programme. These we shall consider in detail later 
(cf. Part III p. 57 ff). As a result the Central Committee meeting at West 
Berlin in August 1974 voted to continue the PCR as an ‘ongoing programme’ 
of the WCC (Minutes, p. 36). Its work will come up for the same kind of 
review as any other part of the Council at the Fifth Assembly at Nairobi later 
this year. 


PCR To-Day — the British Churches as seen in a World 
Context 


We now pass to the present situation. And first it will be well to look at the 
British scene as seen by those at Geneva and elsewhere who have perforce to 
think and act in a world context. In his widely reported address to the BCC at 
its April 1974 meeting, the General Secretary, the Revd Harry Morton, began 
by stating a fact that is far more apparent in the perspective of the WCC than 
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in the outlook of most British people, still living in the afterglow of an 
imperial epoch. “In thirty years the biggest change that has come over the 
world is the shift of the centre of gravity away from Europe. For this Council 
of Churches and for its member bodies, this must mean that the life of the 
World Council of Churches is the context in which we have to work out our 
- ecumenical obedience.” 


Harry Morton went on to quote directly or indirectly things said by the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, Dr Philip Potter, when 
he was in Britain in February 1974 to give a lecture to the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. During that visit he had met the staff of the BCC and 
conveyed to them his own sense of deep distress. “I have frankly been 
reduced to silence and a certain blankness when confronted with the realities 
of my own life history” said Philip Potter, “as one belonging to oppressed 
peoples who have known the worst manifestations of the denial of love in 
slavery, and yet as one who has enjoyed now a certain position of privilege. 
Moreover, my own work in the World Council of Churches brings me daily 
into close contact with the grim and intractable realities of a world which is 
so full of lovelessness, so out of joint, so reeking of hatred and despair, of 
oppression and violence, of complacency and cynicism, that I sometimes feel 
overwhelmed”. “Even my journey from Geneva to London is a painful 
experience in itself,” he said, and he went on to spell out the humiliating and 
‘bizarre treatment’ meted out to visitors to this country under our 
immigration procedures, procedures which (to quote Harry Morton) “‘may 
have a certain administrative convenience but pander to our national pride 
and sense of effortless superiority, and are very distressing to many of our 
friends.” 


In the lecture to the Fellowship of Reconciliation Philip Potter bared his 
soul with equal frankness: “I know in my inner being how hard it is to 
overcome the past and present, and the separation this has caused between 
you and me, all the more hard because most of you in this country are so 
insensitive and complacent about it all, though you utter lofty words of 
concern without costly deeds of reconciliation. I know too how all this is 
woven into my own inability to forgive myself for the contempt I have for 
white people, and the resulting contempt I feel for myself.’’ Margaret 
Duggan quoted these sentences in a piece she wrote for the Church Times 
arising out of an encounter with a Jamaican woman serving tea in a Lyons 
teashop. ‘“‘When you get to these depths of feeling’’ she commented “you 
realise what a reciprocal and continuous activity forgiveness must be. The 
West Indians must forgive us, and at the same time we must accept their 
forgiveness and forgive ourselves and forgive them for forgiving us. But we 
have a long way to go yet, and I don’t think that God’s forgiveness of us all 
can be separated from the mutuality between me and the Jamaican woman 
who slops my tea down in the local Lyons.” 


“A long way to go yet.”’ No one can doubt the truth of that, and Dr Potter 
believes the Churches must bear their share of responsibility. ““He expressed 
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his conviction” said Harry Morton “‘that the British Churches are addressing 
themselves so inadequately to the British people that we have little to 
contribute in the World Council of Churches and great difficulty in receiving 
from other members of the Council.”’ And Harry Morton added his support 
from his own wide experience: “I am painfully aware ... that the British 
Churches are ill equipped to help the nation to understand its present crises 
and to respond to them with faith and hope . . . The misunderstandings 
which emerge in letter after letter show that the writers are badly informed, 
and often misinformed, not only about the World Council of Churches but 
about the modern world .. . As every British politician knows, it is extremely 
difficult to help the British people to understand the world of to-day and to 
learn to live with its realities.” And he went on to speculate whether it would 
not be ‘‘very much easier to-day for us to understand the struggle of those 
who feel oppressed, and have no constitutional means of bringing about 
change” if we had been an occupied country during the war. “Our good 
fortune during the war has served us less well in the years of peace” (Voyage, 
July/ August 1974, pp. 3-4). 


Clifford Longley, Religious Affairs correspondent of The Times, has also 
pointed out (27.7.74) the contrast between Geneva’s world-view and the more 
parochial outlook of denominations in a particular country. Could a world 
ecumenical body do anything but declare its solidarity with people struggling 
for their basic rights of self-determination and freedom from foreign 
oppression? The department concerned with mission and evangelism finds 
itself willy-nilly having to deal with the relationship between religion and 
culture. The department concerned with passing aid from rich western 
churches to poorer Third World churches has to face the question whether 
the problem of world hunger can ever be solved without a radical 
restructuring of the economic system. In a world in political turmoil, whose 
side is the WCC on? “These questions arise almost automatically” he 
continued “‘once the step is taken out of a purely national, denominational, 
loyalty into a world ecumenical perspective. A British Methodist or an 
American Baptist who finds himself in Geneva dealing with global, 
trans-denominational questions is bound to have to face questions his 
colleagues back home would rather he left alone. Geneva is a whole new 
perspective, one that no individual church could hope to share.”’ 


The Bishop of Bristol, Dr Oliver Tomkins, writing in The Times of 3rd 
August 1974, followed up Clifford Longley’s article with another written with 
all the insight and prophetic vision of one who has been closely involved with 
the ecumenical movement all his life. While grateful for Clifford Longley’s 
statement that the WCC ‘“‘suffers from confusion, not fanaticism,” he 
pointed out that ‘‘dealing with confusion is what the ecumenical movement is 
about”. And in reply to the charge that the WCC’s weakness is the lack of a 
common philosophy, he stated that “theologically defined, its mandate is to 
manifest ‘the mystery of Christ’ in whom all men and all creation are 
reconciled . . . The ecumenical movement has always been biblical in 
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believing that God in Christ redeems not ‘souls’ but people; that justice 
matters because it is the generalization of love; that ‘politics’ is about justice 
and therefore concerns the God of love and the love of God.’ Reaching out 
over the divide between separated churches, between east and west, and 
between north and south, it is ‘no wonder that the WCC, in which white 
westerners are now a minority, reflects something of these tensions, so that 
the Programme to Combat Racism, which so shocks some of our proprieties, 
seems to others a too small beginning. It is the measure of the WCC’s success 
in being ecumenical that it can contain such deep divisions without 
disintegrating.” | 


Clifford Longley spoke of a good deal of tension between the WCC and its 
constituent churches as inevitable. Harry Morton recognised that there was 
room for differences of opinion about World Council decisions and policies 
and called for more forthright discussion among ourselves in the British 
Churches on the issues raised, for the real differences of opinion run across 
our membership and not between the churches of Britain as such and the 
WCC. Oliver Tomkins concluded his article: ‘“The price of staying in the 
fellowship is that you really listen to what the other man holds dear.It seems 
to me that the real adventure of the ecumenical movement is that you go on 
talking to the man you want to hang — and somehow it is all because of a 
Man who was hanged on a tree for the sake of us all.”” Dialogue between us in 
Britain and the WCC can only be fruitful insofar as we can finally break out 
of what Clifford Longley called “‘the insularity that enabled Victorian clerical 
patriarchs to insist that their view of the world was the only real one’, can go 
the second mile, and the third, to understand the dynamic forces at work in 
our global village, and can feel ‘on our pulses’ something of the pain and 
distress of so many in the Third World to which Dr Philip Potter has given 
such moving expression out of his own experiences. 


Attitudes in Britain and Ireland to PCR 


a) The British Council of Churches 


The first official Church body to meet after the announcement of the first 
PCR grants in September 1970 was the British Council of Churches, whose 
autumn meeting took place the following month at Swansea. In the interval, 
the President of the Council, Dr Michael Ramsey, then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had publicly criticised the World Council of Churches for 
making grants to movements engaged in violence, and there was much 
controversy, with a good deal of hostility in the country at large and in the 
Churches in particular, as well as a considerable body of support. The 
prevailing view of the Administrative Committee was in favour of letting the 
dust settle and the issues raised by the WCC action become clearer before the 
BCC passed a definitive resulution. On its behalf I proposed a ‘holding’ 
resolution. The Council, however, rejected this course of action and passed 
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an amendment giving ‘general support’ to the World Council’s action, while 
at the same time “recognising that among Christians in Britain and Ireland 
honest differences of conviction exist as to how the task of achieving justice 
between people of different races and cultures may most appropriately and 
effectively be carried out’’. It welcomed the intention of the DIA to gather 
material written from different points of view for the guidance of Christians 
“in what for many of us is a new area of moral decision”. It was emphasised 
in the debate that general support did not commit those who voted for the 
amended resolution to approving every individual grant, and stress was laid 
on the undertakings received by the World Council that grants would not be 
used for military purposes. Whatever differences there were about PCR 
policy — and the debate swung backwards and forwards — there was 
unanimity on the evil of racism and the need to combat it. 


Earlier that year, as a result of negotiations which had been going on with 
its member churches for some two years, the BCC had established a new 
department — the Community and Race Relations Unit. Under its first 
Director, Douglas Tilbe, CRRU developed with Christian Aid a programme 
of help for community projects in immigrant areas, and began the 
publication of much educational material. It also found a reconciling role for 
itself in the sometimes strained relations between official bodies and 
immigrant organisations. CRRU, and particularly its Director, played a 
significant part in the resettlement of Asians with British passports in this 
country when they were expelled at short notice and nearly penniless from 
Uganda by President Amin. CRRU quickly developed links with the PCR of 
the same kind as DIA has had for many years with the World Council’s 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, and investigated 
applications for grants from Britain when asked to do so by the PCR> 
Secretariat. In 1972 a joint DIA/CRRU liaison group was set up to act as a 
two-way channel of consultation between PCR and the British Churches, and 
to handle matters of common concern, e.g. Southern Africa, in regard to 
which the DIA had acquired much knowledge and expertise over a long. 
period. 

The BCC passed a second resolution about PCR in October 1971. This 
gratefully acknowledged that “the controversy provoked by the decision of 
the World Council of Churches to go beyond aid to the victims and to seek to 
put into the hands of the powerless power . . . has raised the level of the 
Churches’ awareness of the race problem.” It recognised that ‘“‘old 
theological questions about the violent and non-violent use of power and 
about the role and style of the Church have emerged in new ways” and called 
upon each member Church ‘“‘to develop a programme of its own appropriate 
to its circumstances and convictions’. Finally, it supported “the renewed 
appeal of the WCC for member Churches to contribute to the Fund to 
Combat Racism and drew their attention to their responsibility to offer a 
considered response”’. 
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b) The Churches in Britain and Ireland 


The BCC resolutions were passed by substantial majorities and express the 
mind of a considerable body of responsible Christian opinion in the country. 
They certainly went beyond what a great deal of grass-roots feeling would 
have endorsed and they found support in only a few Church assemblies. As 
one who spoke and voted for the 1970 Swansea resolution has written, it had 
‘“‘a considerable effect in making the critics more hostile to the BCC itself’’, 
as well as to the WCC — a situation not necessarily to be deplored — it all 
depends on the kind of critic. Nevertheless, the PCR action and the BCC 
resolutions gave rise to a lot of discussion and debate at many levels of Church 
life from assembly and department or board grade down to the deanery or 
district, and in some cases congregation, level. In the course of this discussion 
an appeal for the Special Fund was made in 1971 over the signatures of 16 
Church Leaders in Great Britain, asking for individual gifts. This did not 
have much response, but was at least an attempt to elicit support. ‘‘PCR has 
confronted the British Churches’’ writes Canon D. M. Paton “with the racial 
question in a form which compelled the disclosure of British racial 
prejudices’’. Like many others, he agrees that it has resulted in a polarisation 
of attitudes. Whether that polarisation is constructive “depends on whether 
you think some measure of conflict is inevitable and even desirable in the 
church’. 


The Church which has given the clearest support to PCR is the Methodist 
Church. At the 1971 Conference a report was received from the Department 
of Christian Citizenship supporting the judgement of the BCC that general 
approval should be given to the WCC Executive Committee’s action in 
authorising the first list of grants, though it went on to acknowledge that 
“there was, and continues to be, serious and deep-reaching debate about 
apparently open support by a Christian body of organisations that resort to 
violence for political ends”. The Conference endorsed the judgement of the 
BCC and approved the WCC action, and it also “invited the Methodist 
people to make gifts to the Special Fund to Combat Racism”’. The following 
year the Conference ‘‘welcomed the action of the Methodist Missionary 
Society in giving financial support to the Special Fund, and invited the 
Society to consider continuing such support as generously as it is able’. 


At the 1974 Conference the Revd Harry Morton, who was President of the 
Methodist Conference 1972-73, proposed that the Methodist Church should 
open a special fund to receive contributions for the PCR rather than have 
MMS make gifts out of its regular income. He did so, not because he was 
opposed to PCR himself, but because he had received a number of letters 
from Methodists who had no sympathy with the right-wing backlash, but had 
conscientious difficulties of various kinds, some arising from Methodist 
history and tradition, some pacifist, some concerned with order in society. In 
reply, it was strongly urged that for Conference to go back on its 1971 
resolution would be widely interpreted as a weakening of the Methodist 
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Church’s stand against racism. The Revd Ian Roach, the only black speaker 
in the debate, in a speech that influenced the vote considerably, emphasised 
with others that the struggle for racial justice is part of the integrity of 
mission to-day: if you fail in that struggle you cease to care for world mission. 
The proposal was rejected by a large majority. In June 1974 the MMS 
published a leaflet entitled “The MMS and The WCC Special Fund to Combat 
Racism — 10 Questions’. This was followed soon after by a joint statement 
from the Overseas Division (formerly MMS) and the Division of Social 
Responsibility, under the heading ‘Methodism and Racial Justice’. 
Methodists were urged to take local action, and to send donations to 
organisations working for racial justice. 


The Methodist Church in Ireland, by contrast, voted decisively against a 
proposal that £50 be donated to the PCR provided it was used for 
humanitarian purposes and approved instead a counter-proposal that a 
single sum of £50 be donated through the MMS “‘to help our Church in an 
area of racial tension in its witness against Racism’’. The Revd H. L. F. 
Bolster, one of the General Secretaries of the Church’s Council on Social 
Welfare, comments: “I would say that Conference is behind any programme 
to combat racism, but will most certainly not give support to any scheme 
which encourages any form of violent revolution. We have seen too much of 
this kind of action here in Ireland.” 


The Congregational Union of England and Wales set up a Combat Racism 
Working Group which reported that in its view PCR was a logical outcome of 
the stand taken by the WCC against racism from the beginning and 
recommended an initial token grant from the CCEW of £100 for the 
Programme and Research Budget of PCR. This was duly approved and paid. 
Meanwhile, the Presbyterian Church of England at its 1971 Assembly passed 
a resolution in which it ‘noted with pleasure that the World Council of 
Churches has expressed its opposition to racism’? and continued ‘With 
regard to the particular action in giving aid to liberation movements, the 
Assembly approves the giving of such aid for welfare purposes, welcomes the 
statement that the grants are not to be used for military purposes and 
considers that the Special Fund set up for this purpose should rely on gifts 
specifically donated rather than draw upon reserves of the World Council of 
Churches”. The following year the Assembly authorised the Churches and 
Community Committee to select a PCR project and recommend it for 
support by individual donations from members of the Church, but there was 
little response. In view of their forthcoming union as the United Reformed 
Church which took place in October 1972, the committees of the two 
Churches cooperated in the production of a study kit This is Christ’s World 
— Topic 5 Racism in which the evils of racial injustice at home as well as 
overseas are clearly pointed out. In each subsequent year the Church and 
Society Department has continued to draw the URC Assembly’s attention to 
issues concerning Southern Africa, especially investment and the difficulties 
of the Christian Institute, and resolutions have been passed for responsible 
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action, in 1975 ‘as an experiment’ by means of the independent organisation 
Christian Concern for Southern Africa. 


The Church and Nation Committee of the Church of Scotland’s General 
Assembly presented in its report to the Assembly in 1971 an important 
statement on Law, Order and Revolution, later obtainable as an off-print. 
This set out clearly the issues at stake and in the ensuing resolution the 
Assembly declared ‘‘their sympathy with and support for their Christian 
brethren who are opposing racial oppression in their own homelands”’, but 
apart from one church in Edinburgh and three individual gifts the only body 
within the Church of Scotland to make a regular annual contribution to the 
Special Fund has been the Iona Community. Subsequent reports from the 
Church and Nation Committee have treated at considerable length topics 
whose urgency the PCR has helped to emphasise: Christian Engagement in 
Politics, the Just War, Law and Order, Christian Responsibility in a World of 
Force and Violence, etc. but have not led to any specific action. 


In the Presbyterian Church in Ireland a study pack on Racism in Southern 
Africa and the Christian Response to it has been circulated to all 
presbyteries. A report to the 1975 General Assembly setting out the facts 
about the PCR and raising some questions was accepted without much 
debate. But opposition to ‘terrorism’ undoubtedly contributes to the unease 
about the WCC which has led to an undertaking that a full debate on the 
Church’s continuing membership will be arranged in 1976. The Community 
Relations Committee of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
prepared for the Baptist Union Council full documentation including leaflets 
explaining the aims of the Fund and full details of the criteria of the Fund. 
There was a substantial discussion on the floor of the Council, and the 
Community Relations Committee was asked to keep the matter under review. 
The Church in Wales has stated that it “has not contributed to the special 
fund of PCR because many believe that it is wrong to answer violence with 
violence, inherently risked by making grants to certain organisations 
committed to overthrow racialist institutions by violent means’’. At the same 
time, however, it “recognises that one of the effects of PCR has been to make 
church people more aware of the need to go beyond words of charity to acts of 
identification with the victims of racialism’’. At the request of the bench of 
Bishops and the Provincial Council for Mission and Unity, a panel chaired by 
Bishop B. N. Y. Vaughan has recently produced a report on the PCR for the 
September 1975 meeting of the Governing Body. After setting out some basic 
information this discusses three possible courses for the Governing Body to 
take: to highlight criticisms of the Programme, to commend it for attention 
by individuals or to commend it ardently to the Church as a whole. The 
recommendations with which the report concludes follow the middle way; 
they suggest that the Governing Body ‘commend the PCR for study by 
members of the Church in Wales, invite members to contribute to the Special 
Fund, and ask the Provincial Council for Mission and Unity to nominate a 
person to receive such contributions’. The response of the Society of Friends 
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to the WCC Programme to Combat Racism was to enter into discussion with 
some in other Churches who shared the Society’s view about violence and 
from that consultation a group prepared a pamphlet Violence and 
Oppression — a Quaker response. We shall consider its contents later. 


When we come to the Church of England, the largest member-church of 
the BCC, we find ourselves faced with a comprehensiveness — theological, 
ecclesiastical and political — which makes the task of summarising its 
attitude to PCR very difficult. On a number of occasions in the last five years 
questions have been raised on the floor of the General Synod about the PCR 
and a number of debates have touched on it in one way or another. But there 
has been no one occasion or vote which can be said to have determined the 
attitude of the Church as a whole. Because it is the established Church in 
England, it naturally has within its membership many who belong to the 
traditional establishment, as has the Church of Scotland north of the border. 
Many of the parish clergy and many members of parochial church councils, it 
may be hazarded, take The Daily Telegraph, partly because it has excellent 
news coverage and in some cases because, as they say, they ‘have not time to 
wade through The Times’, which in any case costs more. The Daily 
Telegraph has been a consistent opponent of PCR, and many correspondents 
complain of its ‘grants to guerrillas’ smear which it has not hesitated to 
extend to ecumenical bodies which have only the slenderest link with the 
PCR or none at all. In an issue of Christian Aid News (4.9.74) the then 
Director, Alan Booth, was moved to complain of the suggestion constantly 
implied by the paper and particularly by “their off-beat columnist Peter 
Simple’ that the WCC and Christian Aid are part of one another — at least 
‘birds of a feather’ and that ‘‘either overtly or covertly Christian Aid money 
goes into the Programme to Combat Racism’’ — which it does not. 

But there is also a strong body of progressive opinion — what to continue 
the journalistic terminology might be called the Times-Guardian axis — 
within the Church of England. Most of the bishops, led through the past 13 . 
years by Dr Michael Ramsey, could be included in this group, and also an 
impressive body of clergy and laity. In the General Synod the two groups are 
represented in fairly equal proportions, with the result that its voting is never 
predictable. 


Thus, when Fr Hugh Bishop, then Chairman of CRRU, proposed that a 
separate fund should be set up for the support of PCR, the voting was so close 
that when the chairman announced that the ‘noes’ had it his verdict was 
widely questioned from the floor. A pamphlet South Africa and the Church 
of England, published by the Board for Social Responsibility in 1974, speaks 
of ‘‘an unprecedented demonstration by the Synod last November in support 
of the Director of the Christian Institute of Johannesburg’”’ by “virtually every 
one of the 500 members” who ‘‘at one point rose to their feet in loud and 
prolonged applause as an expression of Christian solidarity with South 
African Christians suffering harassment by the authorities”. Yet the Synod 
not only passed a resolution which inter alia expressed its belief that, when 
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the facts had been sufficiently established, ‘‘no funds controlled by any part 
of the Church of England should be invested in any firm which disregards the 
social and economic interests of any of its South African employees”, it also 
passed a hardly reconcilable private member’s motion that asked the World 
Council of Churches to reconsider its stated policy of disinvestment, and the 
Church Commissioners to reconsider their stated policy against investment in 
Southern Africa. 


When the General Synod came to consider in July 1974 the vote approving 
the Church of England’s grant to the World Council of Churches, including 
its share of the cost of the next Assembly, ‘“‘the truly hostile vote” (which 
would have withheld all the money asked for) was supported, as the Bishop of 
Bristol said in a letter to Dr Philip Potter, by ‘‘only a handful of hard-liners’, 
but the more moderate one which reduced the vote by £1,000 gained nearly 
60% support and ‘‘needs to be taken seriously’’. The vote was an expression 
of continuing disquiet over the PCR’s actions and the ideological 
assumptions behind them. “‘As I interpret our Synod’s mind,” Oliver 
Tomkins continued ‘‘we were saying that we recognise that we are members 
of a fully ecumenical fellowship in which we intend to stay but in which, 
even if we are a minority, we intend to be heard. We are all deeply opposed to 
racism but we do not like action to be taken in our churches and countries by 
people from outside whose identity is. unknown and whose competence we 
doubt.” The bishop, whose ecumenical commitment is indisputable, believes 
that some hard thinking about the PCR, as about the other sides of the 
World Council’s activities, will need to be done at the Fifth Assembly. At the 
same time, it must be recorded that a group of priests, mostly working in 
areas with a high immigrant population, were so distressed by the action of - 
the General Synod that they issued an appeal for gifts to make up the deficit. 
At the end of the autumn meeting of the BCC in October 1974, the Bishop of 
Warrington, the Rt Revd John Bickersteth, was able to present Dr Philip 
Potter with a cheque for £800 as a result of the appeal, with the expectation 
that the remaining £200 would shortly be found. That sum has now been 
raised and indeed exceeded, and a further cheque was handed to the Earl of 
March, Chairman of the WCC Finance Committee, by the Bishop of 
Chelmsford, the Rt Revd John Trillo, in July 1975. 


Before we pass to the next section, it may be useful to set the actions of the 
Church of England in the wider context of the Anglican Communion. The 
Anglican Consultative Council, a body established by the Lambeth 
Conference of 1968, at its first meeting in Limuru, Kenya, in 1971, not only 
reaffirmed Lambeth 1968’s endorsement of the Uppsala Assembly's 
statement that ‘‘Racism is a blatant denial of the Christian faith’, but also 
went on to say that “actions speak louder than words . . . With regard to the 
WCC grants, in our judgement no public action of the Churches during the 
past twenty five years has done so much to arouse public discussion on a 
moral issue.” ‘From the point of view of the total witness of the Church in the 
world the majority of us find this action of the WCC to be the most important 
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thing it has done in its history,” the ACC continued, though it also 
recognised that some of its members, “though no less committed to the 
eradication of racism and the need to stand beside the powerless and 
oppressed, believe that the particular action of the WCC in making grants for 
peaceful use by resistance movements in Southern Africa was mistaken’. At 
its second meeting, in Dublin in 1973, the Council, in reply to a 
memorandum from the Church of the Province of South Africa asserting that 
“the WCC’s Special Fund is understood by both black and white people in 
Southern Africa as an identification of the Council with not only the aims of 
the liberation movement but also the means employed to achieve those 
aims”, reaffirmed the Limuru decision to support PCR, urged an extension 
to include concern for other poor and powerless groups and added, “We 
should remember racism includes conflict between black and white, white 
and black, brown and yellow, black and black’. 


c) Local Councils of Churches and Local Congregations 


The Revd David Blatherwick, Ecumenical Officer for England, has 
summarised the attitudes he has found in local Councils of Churches in an 
important memorandum. (What he says would apply, I think, with only 
minor modifications to other parts of the British Isles.) “My impression from 
discussions in local Councils of Churches when I have been present,” he 
writes ‘“‘and from other contacts with church members round the country, is 
that the PCR has been identified with the problem of Justice in Southern 
Africa rather than with the specific issue of Racism. The two issues clearly 
intertwine but I am not sure how far it has provoked discussion about Race. 
The PCR publicity has coincided with the interest of the British Press in 
Southern Africa. I have no evidence of the PCR publicity being related by 
Christians to the racial situation in this country.” David Blatherwick 
continues: “I do not get the impression that there have been many PCR 
protagonists in Local Councils of Churches. When the WCC has come under 
fire, the usual line of defence has been to say (i) the PCR is only part of a very 
much wider series of programmes of the WCC etc., etc., and (ii) the local 
Council of Churches is in no way connected with the WCC and its decisions 
are not binding on us etc., etc. I suggest that very rarely have members of the 
Council, and particularly the leaders, defended the PCR.” He sums up the 
opposition to PCR in local areas as based on the charge that the WCC is 
“giving money (without strings) to power-seeking minorities, prepared to use 
all means at their disposal in order to wrest control from the existing 
governments of their countries regardless of human life and regardless of the 
wishes of the people’. David Blatherwick adds another point of importance, 
‘“‘We must not forget that there are quite a number of pockets of ignorance in 
England, perhaps in cities more than rural areas, where members of local 
Churches know nothing about the PCR or the WCC’s activities in the area. I 
have been caught out more than once by assuming that my hearers would 
know what I was talking about!” 
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Confirmatory evidence comes from the minister of a congregation in a 
prosperous London suburb, the kind of area where the Church tends to be 
strong. After saying that the average congregation, at least in his area, tends 
to be ‘‘rather inward-looking’’, he goes on, ‘‘Where it has got through that 
the WCC is ‘up to something’ in the field of race relations, it is on the basis of 
its support for freedom fighters, or guerillas, and since, in the minds of many, 
these movements towards liberation and justice are identified with extremist 
groups of the political left, the average Suburbanite, be he church member or 
not, sees this as a threat to the established way of things, and he tends to be a 
supporter of ‘law and order’. Of course this is a misunderstanding of what 
PCR represents; nevertheless, it is how it is seen by many of our people.” The 
vicar of a parish in a similar area, who proclaims his own political views as 
“unashamedly left of the centre’ but who is strongly opposed to PCR funds 
going to “freedom movements using violence’, comments that ‘‘the danger 
of being involved centrally either at Church House Westminster, Eaton Gate 
or Geneva is that one can easily assume that the issues which cause one deep 
and passionate concern are equally interesting to the general public, which is 
patently not the case’’. “I have been in this Welsh border country for the past 
two years,’ writes a Baptist minister ‘and I fear that apart from some 
enthusiasm for Christian Aid .. . there is not much understanding of the 
wider international and racial issues’’. ‘When our minister in a discussion of 
PCR at our Church meeting” writes a layman from Kent ‘‘asked how many 
members did not know what it was we were talking about, nine-tenths of 
those present put up their hands!” On all that the comments of the Rev D. D. 
Black, Social Responsibility Secretary in the Department of Mission of the 
Baptist Union, are pertinent: “Some of us who were once so naive as to 
believe that the presentation of the facts of racism would constitute a 
challenge to Christians to rise up and hit this evil have had considerably to 
alter our approach. We now realise that a far more radical change of attitude 
is called for before we could speak with any confidence about the lessening of 
the evil.” 


But there are not only the ignorant and suspicious who fight shy of the 
PCR, there are also some who have studied the WCC material carefully and 
at the end come up both hostile and angry. Typical of such people is Mr D. 
W. Yates, Diocesan Secretary of the Diocese of St Albans, who writing in his 
personal capacity expresses total opposition, not only to the Programme, but 
to the World Council of Churches and all its works. “I suggest’ he writes 
“the whole debate is being carried on in a vacuum, as though the whole 
matter was quite separate from what else is going on in the world around us. 
In fact, however, I am convinced that the greatest threat to society to-day is 
the existence of a well-organised international subversive movement, totally 
ruthless and dedicated to the violent overthrow of the standards which are 
accepted as civilised. The bodies involved in this movement seem largely to be 
extreme Marxist and atheist in their outlook and there is no doubt that once 
in power Christianity would receive short shrift from most of them.’’ Mr 
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Yates believes that these bodies use ‘‘any local grievance that happens to be 
at hand”? — racial and cultural tensions in Africa, the sad history of religious 
strife in Ireland, and so on. He is extremely critical, not only of grants to 
liberation movements but also of e.g. the grant to the West Indian Standing 
Conference in this country, given (in the official WCC documents) ‘‘to 
promote solidarity among the black community with a view to creating a 
strong ‘grass-roots’ black power base which could effectively protect them 
and thus combat racism’’. ‘“‘Any more dangerous nonsense would be difficult 
to conceive’ he comments. ‘“‘Racial harmony can only be promoted by 
treating them alike with other citizens, and certainly not by fomenting a 
ghetto mentality and a feeling of hatred towards the indigenous population.” 
Mr Yates says that, while many bishops and clergy support the WCC, he 
knows of “hardly any laity who do except for a few people intimately involved 
like Lord March’. “This is a burning issue in many parishes and our 
Diocesan Stewardship Department tells me that the PCR is the biggest 
hindrance to increased giving to the Church at the present time.’’ He sums up 
his views by saying “‘I want to see the Church of England totally dissociate 
itself from the WCC.” 


Mr Yates does not stand alone. In November 1974 there took place the 
inaugural meeting of the Christian Affirmation Campaign, described by The 
Times Religious Affairs Correspondent as ‘‘a landmark in the progress of the 
so-called ‘right-wing backlash’ in the English churches, a growing protest 
movement against change, against new theological ideas, and against the 
current leftist slant of church involvement in social and political questions”’. 
The meeting brought together members of the Anglican and Free Churches 
who share “‘the widespread suspicion in Britain of the activities of the World 
Council of Churches’, which “‘is believed to be embarked on a watering down 
of the Christian gospel, a search for lowest-common denominator religion 
with non-Christian faiths, and a dangerous enthusiasm for Marxist ideas on 
political ethics’, together with representatives of the Roman Catholic Right 
‘in protest at the growing indiscipline of the Roman Catholic Left, 
particularly its theologians, and the almost exclusive control of officially 
recognised church lay organisations by Catholics of progressive views’. It 
remains to be seen whether the Campaign will remain a fringe group of the 
far Right or whether it will attract wider support. 


The picture would not, however, be complete without reference to the 
strong support given to PCR and the efforts that have been, and are being, 
made to bring home to church members the realities of the world situation 
and the significance of PCR in relation to it. A significant example of that 
support is the Presidential Address given to the Liverpool Diocesan Synod by 
the Bishop of Warrington in July 1974. Bishop Bickersteth began by 
admitting the fact that “‘many a churchman in the pew is bewildered by the 
Programme, and a few are extremely angry about it’’. He did not pretend he 
could in one address settle their problems, but hoped he could ‘help them 
think things through a little more”. He went on to emphasise (a) that PCR 
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was only one small activity of the WCC, (b) that the question to be faced was, 
not whether PCR had got the World Council a bad name, but whether racism 
in any form, black or white, can be tolerated by the follower of Jesus Christ, 
and (c) that the grants were given, not to support violence but for social, 
health and educational programmes and legal aid. People were sometimes 
cynical as to whether the grants had been used in accordance with the 
undertakings given, but no evidence had been adduced of their misuse. “A 
lot of opponents of the WCC have tried very hard to find the evidence for this, 
and would certainly have produced some if they had been successful; but we 
have seen nothing of it. Indeed, I believe’ the bishop continued ‘‘one of the 
great Christian responsibilities to-day in the whole field of our dealings with 
the developing countries is to trust “the natives” to spend more wisely and 
honestly. Anyone who has travelled abroad knows about corruption (and 
indeed the natives of England’s own North East could apparently tell us quite 
a bit about it too!). The Church must be in the van of those who believe, and 
demonstrate their belief, that there are indeed men of integrity East of Suez 
(and South! CKS) — or of Calais for that matter. The WCC grants are among 
other things an exercise in trust, the kind of trust that is long overdue from 
the white man to the black.” 


Many others have spoken in the same way. ‘““There has been a substantial 
shift in attitudes’’, writes the Revd S. Booth-Clibborn, vicar of Great St 
Mary’s, the University Church in Cambridge, ‘‘as a result of discussion about 
the Special Fund grants. In a number of dioceses there have been furious 
resolutions in criticism of the WCC, followed by the setting up of the 
inevitable working party and then followed by its report after a leisurely 
interval. The debate has been deepened, and many critics have seen that 
things are not as simple as they thought.”’ Dr E. A. Payne, a President of the 
WCC, comments ‘‘Apartheid and its consequences and the situation in the 

Portuguese colonies and elsewhere have been kept before Church members 
as well as the general public in a way that would probably not otherwise have 
been the case ... The PCR has led to a more alert and informed group.” 
Pauline Webb, Vice-Chairman of the WCC Central Committee and a staff 
member of the Methodist Church Overseas Division, formerly the Methodist 
Missionary Society, testifies ‘‘I believe the PCR has been the most significant 
educational programme in the Churches over the past five years. Its first 
achievement has been to expose the racism which is latent in our society and 
in the life of the Church and I think exposure is the first step towards 
repentance. Certainly I have found that in discussion with people it is only 
when they have been able to recognise how racism is built into the very 
structure of their thinking that they can even begin to face up to the realities 
of the situation and to work towards some change.” And the Revd David 
Haslam, Minister of Harlesden Methodist Church in inner London, says that 
in his view the initial polarisation of people’s attitudes is a good thing. ‘“The 
dialectic thus created makes a much more realistic debate of the issues 
possible.”” He adds, ‘‘Not many people outside the Church have formed 
views, though with younger and more progressive people on the fringe of the 
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institutional church it has made them feel there may be life in the old bones 
yet’. 


Yet an enormous amount remains to be done. Archdeacon Francis House, 
Ecumenical Officer for the Diocese of Chester, reports: “‘In this diocese we 
have done what we could to explain PCR through synods, councils of 
churches and ad hoc meetings, but as there is practically speaking no local 
problem of racial tension, general interest has focussed on the reported 
‘iniquities’ of the WCC’s supposed support of violence and militantly ‘racist’ 
movements, and opportunities to speak on the programme arise almost 
exclusively in circumstances in which the general attitude and assumptions 
are critical or hostile.’’ Many others would comment similarly. 


Some with a wide knowledge of the world scene suggest that behind many 
of the doubts and difficulties with regard to PCR there are psychological 
factors at work. I give three quotations. The first is from Dr Payne: “We are 
still Semused by the loss of our Empire and the alteration in the standing of 
Britain and the white race. The Churches have declined in strength and the 
economic situation has reduced their resources. Germany, Holland and 
Scandinavia are in a different position.’’ Secondly, the Revd R. Elliott 
Kendall, Africa Secretary of CBMS and Associate Secretary (Africa) of the 
DIA: “Liberation movements have not ‘got across’ to the British public. As 
an imperial power, defending its gains, we have an instinctive reaction 
against those who rise up against white authority. There is deep colonial race 
prejudice in Britain, of very interesting historic origin. The common stance is 
not for the liberation and equality of the black, but for humanitarian or 
mission help — if they are for any . . British people generally have a narrow 
experience — of affluence and the Welfare State. They do not enter directly 
into the experience of the Third World.” Thirdly, Canon David Paton of 
Gloucester: “The central issue in the debate about PCR is the threat to the 
rich and powerful represented by a deliberate siding with the poor and the 
weak who happen also to be coloured. At bottom I do not think that the 
thrust of the programme has been misunderstood. I think it has been 
understood quite well and people no more like it than the Sudducees liked 
that preacher from Nazareth. I have always thought that at bottom it was an 
issue about the Gospel and I still so think.”” Here are three assessments of the 
British scene which need to be carefully weighed. 


The Black Response to PCR in the British Isles and beyond 


What then has been the response of the black and Asian communities and 
of students from Third World countries? What personal knowledge do 
correspondents have of reactions in African countries and elsewhere? Here 
are a few comments. ‘The mission of the Church in Africa has been 
forwarded in a way which would have been unlikely without the very clear 
line adopted by PCR. I think particularly of the work in Sudan and, more 
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recently, Mozambique’ (D. D. Black). ‘‘I still keep in touch to some extent 
with the thinking of black church leaders in East Africa through the medium 
of the papers which I used to edit there (now African edited) and through 
people who come to Cambridge. There has been a very widespread welcome 
in such quarters for the WCC initiative and a feeling that this has helped the 
evangelistic task of the Churches in Africa’ (S. Booth-Clibborn). ‘In student 
circles where one’s life is largely spent, black members show a greater 
willingness to take the Christian Church seriously because of the PCR 
programme” (Donald English, Bristol). ““There is a good deal more sympathy 
towards the Churches generally by informed members of the black 
community, tempered with cynicism towards the British churches, as they are 
known to have soft-peddled on this issue. Also some suspicion that the 
Churches are jumping on the band-wagon of what they see as coming 
freedom in Souther Africa’ (D. Haslam). “On the international level I am 
quite sure that relationships have been cemented as a result of the PCR, as 
has been apparent in the many meetings I have had with black Christians 
from other countries’ (John Reardon, Church and Society Secretary, URC). 
‘Methodist ministers working in areas of considerable immigrant 
populations report that our action as a Church in coming out strongly in 
support of PCR has been appreciated by the black community’ (Edward 
Rogers, General Secretary, Division of Social Responsibility, Methodist 
Church). ‘“‘Black activists have welcomed it and been more open to the 
Church — this has not been universal and is sometimes superficial’’ (A. L. 
Macarthur, General Secretary, URC). “Speaking as one member of the 
Church I have gained far more entry in the black community as a result of 
the PCR. Anyone associated with the World Council of Churches gains 
greater credibility in the eyes of black people because of the stand the WCC 
has taken. I remember preaching in Bristol Cathedral soon after the first 
grants were announced. There were a considerable number of black students 
there. One of them said to me afterwards, ‘We come because we know which 
side you are on and so we wanted to hear what you have to say’.” (Pauline 
Webb). 


To complete this section and round off the first part of this report, I give 
the evidence of some black correspondents. The Revd W. Makhulu, lately 
vicar of St Philip’s, Battersea, London and now Inter-Church Aid 
Secretary for E. Africa, provides a lengthy and thoughtful contribution from 
which I quote the following sentences: ‘‘Many of us would applaud the World 
Council of Churches on its courageous step whilst recognising that due to 
lack of funds the programme is bound to be a drop in the ocean against the 
need throughout the world. It is equally clear that the programme does not 
go far enough. If the theology of the incarnation and the self-determination 
that should flow from it means anything at all, many of us cannot see why the 
programme should not lead to the logical conclusion — namely, 
campaigning for belligerency status for the liberation movements, so that 
justice is not only done, but seen to be done... It is inconceivable that 
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church bodies that are not pacifist and have believed in the doctrine of the 
just war, should kick up such a fuss over what we see as the only way open to 
us... Whilst we welcome the sympathy of people who hold liberal views, it is 
essential that they do not agonize on our behalf; we must do our own 
agonizing, and in the last analysis take the options open to us even if they 
shock many of our confreres . . . At grass roots level the role of the churches 
in the struggle for justice is being questioned. There is a sense in which it is 
felt that the churches find it easier to export concern whilst wearing blinkers 
about the situation here. With all the plant available, the churches in this 
country should have been in the forefront in providing hospitality for 
different immigrant organisations. I know that this is taking place on a wide 
scale, but I see it merely as a prelude to real encounter. Has the Church 
within its membership enabled real dialogue to take place within the 
different groups in this country? .. . Quite frankly, it is inconceivable that the 
WCC PCR could influence ideas on the violence/non-violence debate. It 
would seem to me that situations determine how people react — there are 
some wedded to the idea of achieving change through violence, whilst others 
of us see the use of violence as having a limited objective. Although it may 
achieve change initially, the whole business of reconciliation and 
reconstruction has to take place. In the real sense, the effect of violence on 
the victim and the perpetrator are disquieting . . . Whilst British Christians 
may be blessing the PCR for all sorts of things, the real debate within the 
black community would have taken place whether the programme existed or 
not.”’ 


Mr Abdul S. Minty, Secretary of the Anti-Apartheid Movement 
comments, “Initially PCR raised high hopes — that WCC policy would ‘wear 
off’ on to British churches and create a new atmosphere in a country 
which is so important both in respect to Southern Africa and also to its own 
growing expressions of racism. That it did not happen is partly due to long 
and complicated debate about investment etc., rather than a clear moral 
commitment on the side of those wishing to eliminate racism in Southern 
Africa . . . Too little attention has been paid in Britain to the views and 
feelings of African and Asian Christians outside South Africa .. .”” Support 
for PCR has been weak “‘because of a lack of initiative from official church 
bodies and inadequate efforts on the part of church leaders — there is 
perhaps in fact a general lack of will.’’ Mr Darcus Howe, the editor of Race 
Today, which had received a grant from PCR writes ““The PCR is quite well 
known to black people in Britain simply because Race Today received a grant 
... Many West Indians find it impossible to believe the grant was made, 
because of the conservative nature of the Churches in the West Indies, 
particularly at the time when they knew them. The PCR is not generally 
connected in their minds with the British Churches, because the Churches 
here have not penetrated the lives of people socially, unlike the Churches in 
Latin America, North America (Martin Luther King) and parts of the 
Caribbean now. The outstanding exception to this is the Revd Wilfred Wood, 
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who is very well known and highly respected by black people all over the 
country. The Churches are still associated with ‘goodness’ and therefore the 
actions taken by the PCR have tremendous propaganda value.’ 


Lastly, Kie FwWlerton, a Quaker, writing on behalf of Mr Seretse Choabi, 
Director of the Lutuli Memorial Foundation, says ‘I think that the Churches 
and the black communities have probably improved relations because of the 
recognition by the PCR of the validity of the struggle against racism. . . 
Individual Churches in Britain have been stimulated to present speakers, 
have discussions, reflect together and individually, and pray together for the 
elimination of racism... Although I have worked for the LMF only since 
mid-June 1974, I have not heard any antagonistic remarks or seen any critical 
letters from Churches on our files, because of the support we have received 
from the PCR.” Kie Fullerton attaches a cutting from the Evening Standard 
(28.1.74) which summarises a report published that day called Racism and 
the Mass Media, by Paul Hartman and Charles Husband of the Centre for 
Mass Communications Research at Leicester University. The report contains 
a serious warning — “If the news media do not attempt to make known to 
white Britain the personal cost of prejudice to the black British, then black 
alienation may in the long run breed violence and conflict that is not readily 
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‘manageable’. | 
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Part Il 
PCR AND THE STRUGGLE FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 
Theological and Moral Issues 


The Changing International Scene 


It does not require much prophetic insight to forecast that historians a 
hundred years from now looking back on our society will see the 
mid-seventies as a time when a significant shift of power, political and 
economic, took place among the nations of the world. The post-war 
international scene has been radically altered both in and beyond the UN. 
The patterns of world trade which have existed over the last century and 
a half and which have enabled the countries of the North Atlantic area to 
achieve affluence on the basis of access to cheap raw materials from the 
countries of the Third World are being dramatically changed. The Arab 
oil-producing countries used the embargo weapon during the Yom Kippur 
war in 1973, and since then the OPEC countries have imposed a fourfold 
increase in oil prices. This has not only aggravated the West’s already 
growing problems of inflation and recession but also placed great strains on 
the international monetary system. Many poorer Third World countries have 
suffered also, and it has been suggested that we might see the emergence of a 
World, as well as over against the West and the Soviet bloc who at successive 
and economic weakness over against the wealthy countries of the Third 
world, as well as over against the West and the Soviet bloc who at successive 
UNCTAD conferences and other international institutions have been able to 
secure their own rapid growth at the expense of that of needier countries. 


More particularly, the collapse of Portuguese rule in Africa has almost 
completed the winding up of the old colonial empires on that continent, and 
has confronted the white-ruled States (S. Africa and Rhodesia) with stark 
alternatives: ‘“‘either to accept as inevitable an enlarged military conflict with 
black Africa (with its inevitable further risk of greater foreign involvement); 
or to seek a peaceful way out of the dangerous racial conflicts in one of the 
world’s most sensitive areas” (Observer 29.12.74). What the future holds 
remains to be seen. | 


Whatever the outcome, the fact remains that the changed political climate 
in Southern Africa stems directly from the long struggle of FRELIMO and 
the Angolan freedom movements against the Portuguese colonial regimes. In 
the end, Portugal’s armed forces recognised that they were engaged in a war 
which was proving impossible to win. This factor must be taken into account 
in assessing PCR’s grants in that area. Just as earlier the involvement of the 
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WCC in the African struggle for liberation had enabled the World Council to 
play a mediating role in ending the civil war in the Sudan, so now, it can be 
claimed, the changed situation in Southern Africa has vindicated the PCR 
against its critics and demonstrated the rightness of the WCC in standing 
alongside those who had fought for their freedom. As the new independent 
nations develop their life, it will mean much that a great Christian fellowship 
has been with them in their struggle for freedom, as well as other African 
nations and the major Communist powers. 


The immediate settlements in the former Portuguese territories do not 
mean, however, that the issues raised by the PCR grants are now a matter of 
history. The thorny problem of Rhodesia could blow up into a major racial 
war, the patently unjust and illegal rule of South Africa over S.W. Africa 
(Namibia) remains, and Mr Vorster shows every intention of maintaining all 
the essentials of apartheid in his country. There are also areas of great 
injustice, of glaring contrasts between rich and poor, in e.g. many countries 
of South America, and of Asia. Ours is a violent and turbulent age, and we 
are likely to see struggles in many parts of the world animated by motives 
good, bad and indifferent, and not infrequently mixed. There can be a 
genuine and wholly justifiable yearning for freedom and human dignity on 
the part of those who are oppressed by a dictatorial regime, there can be a 
lust for power and a desire to rule with the same ruthlessness as those who 
have been overthrown, there can be the irrationality of those who find ‘the 
revolution of rising expectations’ breaking on the hard economic facts of 
limited world or national resources and who then hit out wildly and 
indiscriminately through sheer frustration. 


The rapid and radical changes referred to above confront the Churches 
with the urgent task of thinking out what obedience to the Gospel involves in 
the closing decades of the 20th century and living out that obedience in the 
many different situations in which the Church finds itself. In this connection 
Christians in the West need to take note of the fact that new theological 
thinking is taking place in circles where the dialogue with Marxism has 
produced a sense of solidarity with the poor and rekindled a feeling of hope 
and purpose for men in history, and in parts of the world where liberation 
and development are key concepts. It is in these circles that the decision for 
or against violence as a means to overthrow unjust regimes and change 
grossly unequal societies is an existential one for Christians, as for their 
fellow-citizens today. One example of this new thinking is Black Theology: 
The South African Voice, edited by Basil Moore (C. Hurst & Co. 1973 £2.50), 
which John Davies described in his review in Voyage (May/June 1974) as ‘“‘the 
most important piece of theological writing yet to come out of South Africa”. 
Another is A Reader in Political Theology, edited by Alistair Kee of Hull 
University (SCM Press 1974 £2) which brings together twenty-four pieces 
from writings originating in circles concerned with Christian-Marxist 
dialogue and with the issues of liberation, development and violence, as an 
introduction to the new thinking about the demands of the Kingdom of God 
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in our time. Canon David Edwards of Westminster Abbey, reviewing this 
book in the Church Times (13.12.74), recognises that ‘‘such themes certainly 
ring many bells around the world today” and are “the dominant trends in the 
speaking and writing encouraged by the World Council of Churches”. “In 
this book” he says “‘there is a sense of the march of history. By comparison, 
our theology seems an academic game and our ecclesiastical discussion 
insular and trivial.”” Yet David Edwards, after making particular criticisms, 
concludes perceptively ‘A good deal more than the kind of thing this book 
represents is needed if Christianity is to be itself in our age of many 
revolutions, for no theology worthy of the name can be political in its main 
inspiration.” Many Christians in the Third World would agree, for (to quote 
a correspondent) they are ‘‘mainly concerned about other aspects than 
political change’’. Nevertheless we in the West must be open to hear what is 
being said by thinkers and writers in situations that may differ considerably 
from our own but may also have greater similarities than we find it 
comfortable to recognise. At the same time we have things to contribute from 
our long and by no means always glorious Christian history. We have had to 
learn hard lessons from our own and our forefathers’ mistakes, and we must 
be ready to make our contribution to the common understanding of what the 
Spirit is saying to the Churches in our time, not in a spirit of superiority but 
of humility, not afraid to speak out when Third World voices advocate a 
course of action that we know from our past to be disastrous, yet not bridling 
when our complacency and timidity are bitterly condemned. It is only in that 
context and in that spirit that we can fruitfully discuss the problems raised by 
PCR. 


The Christian Attitude to Violence 


The widespread controversy which followed on the first allocation of grants 
centred on the support given to liberation movements in Southern Africa. 
The programme has been criticised at other points also, as we shall see, but it 
is this support which has caused the most heart-searching. It has also 
provoked paradoxical reactions. Some in Britain who served in the armed 
forces in World War II have apparently gone pacifist when it has come to 
‘srants for guerillas’, while others who have long been pacifist have stoutly 
defended PCR’s action. The former draw a sharp distinction between wars 
waged by nations after a proper declaration of hostilities, with armed forces 
in uniform, and with the Geneva convention applying to prisoners of war, 
etc., and armed conflicts within a country where every man’s hand can be 
against his neighbour and cold-blooded savagery can too easily become the 
order of the day. The long agony of Northern Ireland and the horrors of IRA 
bomb attacks in Guildford, Birmingham and elsewhere reinforce the 
argument. The latter group, which includes the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
the majority of the members of the Methodist Peace Fellowship and some 
younger, more radical Quakers of whom a small number have left the Society 
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on the issue, back the Programme without hesitation because they want to 
stand alongside those struggling for liberation and feel they can do so 
conscientiously because of the undertakings given that grants will not be used 
for military purposes. 


Two points need to be made before the right Christian response can be 
discussed. The first is that, as the evidence shows clearly, in many situations 
violence is built into the political and social structure of a country and is part 
of the normal apparatus of government. The report of the BCC/CBMS 
Department of International Affairs working party under Philip Mason 
entitled Violence in Southern Africa (1970) gives an authoritative and 
penetrating account of the historical and the then current situation in the five 
territories: South Africa, South West Africa, Rhodesia, Angola and 
Mozambique. No one studying its careful and well-documented chapters 
impartially can doubt the truth of the statement above, nor can he be 
anything but impressed by the evidence that leaders who are now committed 
to violence started out with the desire to act through normal political and 
democratic channels. It was only by bitter experience of constant government 
‘Suppression that they were forced to adopt the only method left open to them. 
The same point is made about South Africa in the Statement, commended by 
the Central Committee of the WCC, Violence, Non- Violence and the Struggle 
for Social Justice (1973). That report also cites other areas where, rightly or 
wrongly, men have resorted to violence and where Christians are found 
supporting both sides in the conflict — Latin America, Northern Ireland, the 
Middle East and South East Asia. The Central Committee commented that 
that particular listing had ‘‘given rise to serious dissatisfaction with what 
some regard as its imbalance’ and noted “‘that there are other situations 
which should have been mentioned — for example, in other parts of Africa 
and Europe, and in Asia and the Pacific — which cause grave and 
widespread concern’. These other situations are not specified, but on any 
fair estimate they must include the centralised party dictatorships of the 
Soviet bloc, Greece in the time of the colonels, and Indonesia, where 
thousands are being held in prison for indefinite periods without trial. 


The second point is that a distinction needs to be made between violence, 
defined as ‘excessive, unrestrained or unjustifiable force’, and the normal 
exercise of force which is a necessary concomitant of any orderly society. 
Violence, Non- Violence, and the Struggle for Social Justice spells out the 
latter very clearly. 


We agree that under God’s mandate governments have a legitimate 
function to restrain private power in the interests of justice for all, to 
assure human rights, and to serve public welfare. To this end they use 
force governed by law. When a government does this it has authority, 
which is to be recognised, even though we may object to some laws and 
seek to change them. A just government provides a legal framework 
within which opposing interests and points of view may work out their 
conflicts. Its processes are not only coercive but also persuasive and 
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facilitating at many levels; in education, in public works and investment, 
in planning for and regulating the economy, in promoting peace and 
harmony among different groups in society (p. 13). 


This is well said, for the language about violence built into some structures 
and used by some governments easily develops, in the utterances of the New 
Left, anarchists and the like, into an attack on all governments and all 
restraints on individual liberty. In the eyes of such people all law is 
oppression, all property theft, and all action by the police brutality. No 
Christian holding to the essentials of the Biblical revelation and the realities 
of human community in a sinful world, can come to terms with such a 
political outlook. 


Yet for that very reason Christians need to be alert to the truth, also 
asserted by the WCC document, that “all human powers are tempted to 
misuse and exceed their authority. Government may serve the common good 
or may serve unjust privilege or both’’. It continues: 


Since no government is ideal, citizens usually feel obliged to accept 
imperfections before they tear down a government — especially when they 
realise that the government that replaces it will also be imperfect. But 
government can become so tyrannical and so hostile to its own people 
that citizens feel a duty to resist it or overthrow it. Their decisions may 
depend largely upon the opportunities for free expression and peaceful 
change that are incorporated in the government (p. 14). 


Christians cannot be upholders of ‘law and order’ at any price. What then 
should the Christian response be when a regime has clearly stepped over the 
boundary between legitimate force and _ illegitimate violence and 
fellow-citizens have taken to armed struggle as the only way to achieve social 
justice? 


a) The Pacifist Response 


Many pacifists remain fundamentally opposed to any action which 
implicitly condones the use of violence, including the great majority of 
members of the Society of Friends. The report of the group they convened 
Violence and Oppression: a Quaker response (1972), which is written with 
great sensitivity and deep concern for the oppressed of Southern Africa, 
Latin America and elsewhere, sets out what it believes to be the essential New 
Testament way: 


The way of Christ ... is a way of love . . . The love of God, which as 
Christians we know in experience and which we believe ourselves called 
to share and to express in our relations with one another, is not something 
sentimental, soft or easy. God’s love is characterised by patient under- 
standing, costly compassion and inexhaustible forgiveness. These are 
divine qualities which in the nature of things are not readily, suddenly or 
quickly transformed into human relationships; but we believe them to be 
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sure pointers to God’s will for men and to the nature of our proper 
response as Christians (p. 6). 


Looking back over history, the group recalls how in past centuries some 
who were prosecuted by Church and State worked out a theory of 
tyrannicide, and sought to overthrow their oppressors by violence. “They 
often justified their behaviour by high doctrine and fanatical devotion, but in 
the end they unleashed uncontrollable revenge and bloodshed. To others .. . 
among them the English Quakers, a different perception and fresh vision was 
granted. These groups commonly arose from the ashes of civil war and 
religious strife, the bitterness and ineffectiveness of which they knew from 
experience” (p. 7). Out of their sufferings new convictions were forged, 
among them the claim of tolerance for tender consciences and freedom, not 
from law, but “within and under the law”. ‘The first Quakers were not, as is 
sometimes supposed, first converted to pacifism and then, as a consequence, 
became opposed to violence of any kind. On the contrary, it was their 
abandonment of violence first as a revolutionary means of gaining social and 
political ends for which they continued to work, and then as a reaction to 
being oppressed themselves, which led them to a consistent repudiation of 
war in principle” (p. 8). So they make their appeal. “It is said that, if we do 
not give active support to the oppressed, including support for revolution by 
violent means, the credibility of the Church will be damaged irreparably and 
Africa lost to Christianity. We are convinced that the opposite is the truth. It 
is those who speak of violence as consistent with the gospel, and as a possible 
form of obedience to Christ who strain Christianity’s credibility” (p. 9). The 
group ends by suggesting six ways in which we in the West can help to 
establish a just society in Southern Africa without the use of violence. These 
ways are — educating public opinion, severing of military links, pressing 
economic sanctions against Rhodesia, taking action on trade and investment 
in South Africa, personal boycott of South African goods and joining in 
demonstrations. 


b) The Lessons of History 


Professor Gordon Rupp, the distinguished Cambridge historian of Luther 
and the Reformation period and a Vice-President of the Methodist Peace 
Fellowship, also appeals in a letter to the lessons to be learnt from the past. 
“While the WCC sensitivity to what is contemporary is understandable’, he 
says, “‘it is doubtful whether that sensitivity can be achieved by running away 
from history. ‘Salvation To-Day’ must include the recognition that To-day is 
always 75% yesterday, an iceberg, and one could argue that it is not the 
present but the past that has got out of hand beyond our control.” He quotes 
the Russian proverb used by Alexander Solzhenitsyn early in The Gulag 
Archipelago: 


Dwell on the past and you lose an eye 
Forget the past and you lose both eyes. 
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Gordon Rupp’s main contention is that ‘‘one major reason for the 
estrangement of western man from the Christian religion — as that 
estrangement emerged in the 18th century in a militant ‘Ecrasez l’infame’ — 
was the association of the Christian religion with violence in the 17th century 
in the so-called Wars of Religion, and in the seeds of violence sown then, 
which after two and a half centuries still produce their bitter harvest.” 


Thus a strong case can be made out, he says, for the Peasant War in 
Germany of 1525 as an attempt at a ‘just revolution’ of the kind defined by 
Pope Paul VI in his message to South American workers, for certainly there 
existed “‘an undoubted and enduring tyranny where the fundamental rights 
of human beings have been severely damaged and the commonwealth of a 
land gravely impaired’’. Luther in his Exhortation to Peace recognised the 
evils and put the blame on both the secular and spiritual princes for the 
tumult that was arising. Yet he stood firmly against insurrection. 
“Insurrection ... generally hurts the innocent more than the guilty .. . the 
harm resulting always exceeds the amount of reformation accomplished.” 
Rupp believes too that those in WCC circles and elsewhere who look to 
Thomas Munzer as the Reformation figure who speaks to men today as the 
‘reactionary Luther does not, should recognise that he suffered terrible 
disillusionment after the rout of Frankenhausen, admitting that 
‘self-interest’ can ruin a rebel cause and warning that violence can only 
involve vast suffering for the innocent. 


Professor Rupp describes as still more sinister the appeal to force by 
Catholics and Protestants from 1528 onwards and the consequent emergence 
twenty years later of ‘‘a new age of zeal without mercy, strong convictions 
without compassion — an age like ours of growing militancy — violence of 
the tongue, of assassinations (William the Silent), massacres (St. 
Bartholomew) and Civil War.” It is sometimes said, he continues, that the 
Church has never supported a revolution but ‘‘in the English civil war it did 
just that, and the effect on the Church was as grievous as it was on society, 
indeed even more damaging and lasting.”’ 


Coming down to modern times, Rupp suggests that Solzhenitsyn’s Gulag 
Archipelago provides striking support of his thesis. “Surely if there was ever 
a ‘just’ revolution it was the Russian one: but this book spells out what goes 
wrong, what horrors and tyrannies follow when a just cause is forgetful of 
compassion, freedom and mercy.” Similarly, a case can be made out for 
Bonhoeffer’s part in the Hitler plot, but Rupp is no more convinced by it than 
he is by the case for Munzer — ‘‘there were between five and twenty thousand 
innocent people killed” after the plot was discovered. And he has doubts 
about the results of ‘liberation’ in Africa to-day — Amin’s Uganda, half a 
dozen one party states with internment camps, etc. Professor Rupp 
concludes: “I believe that, if Bishop George Bell were alive to-day, he would 
support the fight against racism, but, in the light of his doctrine that in a 
time of strife Christians have a distinct methodology on how they behave and 
what limitations they accept, he would have spoken out far more firmly 
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against violence than anybody at BCC or WCC has done — for this he 
loathed. And by violence I believe he would include the whole ethos of 
militancy. We live in a world that is disintegrating into violence on all sides, 
and the Church must step out of it and repudiate it without abating its 
appeal for justice. What it must not do is to foster a sort of Christian 
Mohammedanism reminiscent of the Crusades and the Ironsides.”’ 


Not everyone would pass the same historical judgements as Professor 
Rupp. Dr E. A. Payne CH, a leading Baptist ecclesiastical historian, for 
instance, has contributed notably to a more positive understanding of 
Thomas Miinzer and the Anabaptists, and the report of a group convened by 
the Church of England’s Board of Social Responsibility entitled Civil Strife 
(1971), surveying the great movements of history expresses a different 
estimate: 


In the Old Testament God is frequently said to have intervened in 
judgment, sometimes by the hand of godless men. But he is also depicted 
as intervening in deliverance, when men turned to him in penitence — not 
infrequently by empowering them to act Mecisively, and even violently, 
for their own liberation. If government utterly fails to fulfil its God-given 
function, authority lapses back to God who may then call new rulers. This 
has been the justification for successful rebellions whose early expression 
involved fighting and bloodshed. The Tudors, Oliver Cromwell and 
William III are examples in English history; and it is difficult to believe 
that America would have been better without 1776, France without_1789 
or India without Gandhi. Even unsuccessful rebellions have added to the 
dignity and stature of men, for in them tyranny has been challenged. In 
recent Christian thinking there has been considerable sympathy with the 
anti-colonialist struggle and with the Civil Rights Movement in the USA 
and these have been justified by much the same argument that the 
Puritans used against Charles I or the Puritans and Deists against George 
III. There is also, in Christian history, a recurring expression of interest 
in, and support for, the underdog as against an oppressive government 
and an unjust social order (p. 13). 


These variant judgments will obviously lead to different decisions about 
particular actions in a given situation. But both are written in the context of 
the Church’s duty to stand for justice, and it is fair to assume that the Civil 
Strife group would accept the warning given in the final sentence quoted 
from Rupp against the too facile identification of a particular movement with 
the advancement of the Kingdom of God. 


c) Non- Violence as a Positive Policy 


We turn now to a report Non- Violent Action, commissioned for the United 
Reformed Church. This starts, not from a committed pacifist position, but 
from one which recognises that ‘“‘violence has become so massively 
destructive as to miss any good ends to which it may be directed. We must 
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seek alternatives.” The report fully recognises that ‘‘as Christians we are 
called to involvement in the world, and to sharing in the struggle for social 
justice; at the same time we are called to a ministry of reconciliation’’. It 
refers to the strong element in Christ’s teaching directing those to whom he is 
speaking to non-violent action and says that in the first three centuries of 
Christian history the ideal of social justice through sharing prevailed. From 
the time of Constantine (4th cent.) “Christians were in the seats of power, and 
accepted broadly the traditions of government which they inherited, backed 
by the New Testament assertion that all authority comes from God 
(John 19 v.11; Romans 13 v.1). They accepted military power both as a 
protection against other states, and for keeping order within the Christian 
commonwealth.” From the same period there began to be worked out the. 
doctrine of the ‘just war’ which “has remained among the central traditions 
of the Church”, though Christian witness to a non-violent following of Christ 
has never been lost. With the increasing destructiveness of war, “there has 
been an increasing though not universal acknowledgement of the non-violent 
element in the work and witness of Christ” and those who believe that 
Christians are still called to use violence in certain circumstances ‘‘on the 
whole see this as a way of the last resort rather than the first’’. ““There is 
increasing doubt whether modern war can ever comply with the traditional 
canons of the ‘just’ war.”’ That, however, does not mean that Christians can 
settle for things as they are. “To believe in a static society is to believe in a 
dead God; to believe in dynamic change is to believe in a living God.” So it is 
the Christian’s task to share in the purpose of God to liberate men from 
bondage, whether the bondage of unjust power structures in society or the 
bondage of his own corrupted nature. “Revolutionary Christianity seeks a 
change in both individuals and society.” The report continues with chapters 
on case-studies of non-violence and non-violent methods of resolving 
conflicts and effecting political and social change, and with practical 
proposals about the use of non-violent techniques in the modern world, 
which merit careful study. 


The WCC report Violence, Non-Violence and the Struggle for Social 
Justice is also convinced that “far too little attention has been given by the 
Church and by resistance movements to the methods and techniques of 
non-violence, in the struggle for a just society.” ‘““There are vast possibilities 
for preventing violence and bloodshed and for mitigating violent conflicts 
already in progress, by the systematic use of forms of struggle which aim at 
the conversion and not the destruction of the opponent and which use means 
which do not foreclose the possibility of a positive relationship with him. 
Non-violent action represents a relatively unexplored territory.” Neverthe- 
less, the report rejects ‘some facile assumptions about non-violence which 
have been current in the recent debate”. Non-violent action is highly political 
and may be extremely controversial. ‘It is not free of the compromise and 
ambiguity which accompany any attempt to embody a love-based ethic in a 
world of power and counter-power, and it is not necessarily bloodless.’’ The 
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report also points out that “most struggles for freedom — and most 
government actions — have been, as a matter of fact, mixtures of violent and 
non-violent action’’. Christians will have hard choices to make but “the more 
these choices are informed by a responsible spirit and knowledge of 
constructive non-violent options, the more creative they will be” (pp. 16-17). 
There is a field here that merits further exploration. 


d) Christian involvement in Violence 


So far we have been primarily concerned to set out the views of those who 
on grounds of loyalty to the teaching of Christ, the lessons to be learnt from 
history, and the realities of modern warfare with its enormous destructive 
power, set their face against violence as a legitimate way to strive for social 
justice. The report Violence in Southern Africa rightly points out, however, 
that ‘‘the ethical discussion about the justification of revolutionary violence 

. is not a discussion that can be conducted dispassionately at a safe 
distance. It is a practical discussion by those who are actually prepared to 
struggle for liberation and to die in the process. Only where this readiness 
exists does the next question become relevant: am I also prepared to kill in 
the process? The answer of Gandhi, Luthuli, Luther King has been ‘no’. This 
is the ‘no’ of the martyr. It is the genuine and legitimate ‘no’ of the disciple 
who knows and witnesses to the fact that an act which makes it impossible to 
love the enemy is an act of surrender to the enemy” (pp. 69-70). The report 
recognises that “for Christians the way of the Cross, the way of redemptive 
suffering, the determination to love at all costs remains the pattern of true 
discipleship. We believe that this way is the road to victory for those who 
believe in it’ (pp. 71-72). But it points out that the ethic of total love in the 
struggle against every form of evil has never been corporately embraced by 
the church. “For most men (inside as well as outside the church), the law 
rather than the gospel is the highest to which they have aspired . . . our social 
understanding of ‘love’ has not taken us beyond an understanding of 
elementary justice. And this is not to be despised in a world of bitter injustice 
and inhumanity” (p. 72). Some would go further and claim in the tradition of 
Reinhold Niebuhr that the normal regulative principle of a society in our 
sinful world cannot be other than justice and that, insofar as love requires 
going the second mile, that is a demand to which only an individual or a 
close-knit group of like-minded and committed individuals can respond. 


On the basis of the argument above, the working party continues 
‘‘We believe that our churches should declare their solidarity with the aims of 
the revolution in Southern Africa and in comparable situations elsewhere’’, 
for “revolution, even violent revolution, is in many parts of the world thought 
to be the only redress open to the oppressed”. What does that solidarity 
involve in practice? It is here that the report becomes somewhat allusive and 
its answers tantalisingly brief. On the one hand, the support of revolutionary 
aims “‘is not a way of turning guerilla warfare into a latter-day crusade or of 
deifying ‘the revolution’... A church that is trapped into deifying revolution 
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and making gods of its heroes has merely updated the pagan worship of 
war.” On the other hand, support of revolutionary aims in Southern Africa 
and elsewhere, a support which includes recognition of the right of the 
revolutionary to pursue justice in accord with his conscience, “demands more 
than mere verbal respect. It demands active political, psychological and 
(perhaps most relevantly) financial support”’ from Christians in Britain, and 
this “raises acute questions’’. “To support the Defence and Aid Funds is not 
controversial among those who recognise the evils of apartheid. To facilitate 
the supply of arms for freedom fighters certainly is. Unless we can provide a 
better strategy for change, then we cannot both declare our solidarity with 
freedom fighters and refuse to help them. Verbal approval by the churches, 
however carefully phrased, would be better withheld if the practical 
consequences are ignored” (ch. 5). Taken at their face value, these sentences 
certainly imply that, failing some better way, the facilitating of the supply of 
arms is one way by which Christians, corporately or individually, can give 
practical help — controversial no doubt but better than just talking. 
However, in the summary (ch. 6) the role of Churches and missionary 
societies is spoken of in terms of helping ‘‘in every way, but particularly with 
finance and personnel for development purposes, in territories where 
liberation movements may establish control” in order to ‘“‘create community 
services and to advance the livelihood of the people’. Collecting funds for 
freedom fighters without conditions is described as one possible course for 
individual Christians ‘depending on their personal circumstances and 
individual consciences’. These two chapters with their ambiguities reveal the 
painful dilemmas that faced a group of sensitive and extremely well-informed 
Christians. There is a deep concern for the maximum involvement, for the 
church to be, and ‘‘be seen to be, on the side of the revolution in Southern 
Africa, suffering and sharing in the guilt of spilt blood”, for only from within 
the situation can the church judge the revolution and help to humanise it. 
There is equally recognition that “the church cannot accept the naive 
assumption that the kingdom necessarily follows the overthrow of present 
injustice. The establishment of the kingdom in our midst demands more than 
revolutionary commitment. It demands unqualified love.” ‘In the revolution 
yet not of the revolution’ — “‘it is at this point that it may simply be necessary 
to be prepared to be foolish for Christ’s sake.” 


The Violence in Southern Africa report at least wrestles with some of the 
problems, even if it does not spell out all their implications. It is the 
complaint of the Revd A. R. Booth, formerly Director of Christian Aid and 
before that a staff member of CCIA, that while PCR has re-raised among 
church people the question of violence and non-violence, it has done so “‘in 
the crudest form’. 


All the work of the churches in the U.K. on this question, prior to and 
during the Second World War, has been forgotten. The issues included 
whether churches as such, or “the Church” in its full ecumenical 
understanding, can rightly be identified with any political campaigns, and 
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a fortiort with campaigns pursued by violence. People like Archbishop 
William Temple took great care to ensure that the Hitler war did not 
receive the church’s unqualified support — and a whole range of further 
questions, as to the means employed, and the sense in which victory could 
be identified with divine approval, were pursued under the leadership of 
himself and Bishop Bell of Chichester in terms which are not echoed or 
attended to in the PCR debate. My impression, therefore, is that the PCR 
has raised the violence/non-violence question but we have pursued it in a 
particularly unenlightened way, partly because the PCR itself has set the 
tone thus. 


Alan Booth goes on to speak of the overriding influence in Geneva of those 
caught up in the racial conflicts of the USA and of those who express the 
reactions of the Third World: 3 


There (i.e. in the latter) frankly the Christian Church has not yet had to 
face the great issues of church and state, gospel and politics, which Europe 
has been absorbed by in its history. This has led to a too-simple identifica- 
tion which is strange to British history and sensitivity. It is not clear to me 
that in this case the British are in the wrong — it is clear that they 
are in a minority, but that is a different thing. 


There is the assessment of the Irishman! 


Two comments can be made on Alan Booth’s judgement. The first is that, 
while many of us who were trying to think out our Christian responsibilities 
in World War II would acknowledge the great debt we owe to the leadership 
of men like Temple and Bell, we would also have to confess that a good many 
of the churches’ leaders were not prepared to be anything like as articulate. 
Still more would we have to admit that national leaders with their policy of 
mass bombings and their announced objective of unconditional surrender 
paid little or no heed to the utterances of these prophetic figures. When it 
came to the crunch, no holds were barred. In such circumstances we must not 
be surprised if the Third World is not too much impressed by the efforts of 
some Western church leaders to stand against the attitude of ‘my country 
right or wrong’, especially when the conflict was taking place in lands that 
were still colonial powers. We must accept that the churches of the Third 
World will have to find their own way to the right answer in their own 
situations, just as we in the West have to relearn our lessons every generation. 


Secondly, whatever may have been the case when the first grants were 
announced in 1970, the WCC has done its best to foster fundamental 
thinking on the subject of violence since the two-year study on Violence, 
Non-Violence and the Struggle for Social Justice, already quoted, was 
inaugurated in 1971. ‘The hinge around which the . . . study .. . came to 
turn” writes Professor J. H. Yoder (in ‘Jesus and Power’ in The Ecumenical 
Review, Oct. 1973) “was the consultation held at Cardiff in September 1972, 
gathering ethicists, theorists of social change and participants in 
revolutionary struggle. Discussion ranged from the broadest theological 
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backgrounds of the concern for social justice through to the most concrete 
realism about the process of change.”’ The Cardiff Consultation reported that 
“the latest stage in this discussion concerns whether Jesus did in fact 
exemplify non-violence or was in broad sympathy with the violent Jewish 
nationalist, patriotic resistance movement of the so-called Zealots”. Most of 
the participants believed that the assertion that Jesus had Zealot sympathies 
was very doubtful, but the WCC staff in the light of recent New Testament 
scholarship regarded the question as more open, and a small working party 
of biblical scholars and theologians was convened in May 1973 around the 
theme ‘Jesus and Power’. In his article Professor Yoder sums up the working 
party’s thinking. “Jesus could not have come into occupied Palestine talking 
of ‘Kingdom’, ‘justice’, ‘liberation’, of God’s partisanship for the poor, God’s 
alternative to Mammon, and love for the enemy, without having to relate to 
the other movements and institutions already dealing with the same 
concerns, or to the options they represented .. . Of the available options 
certainly the Zealot stance had the most sympathy among his listeners and 
was most analogous to his own public image and vocabulary . . . This option 
was clearly a temptation for him from the desert to Gethsemane, and 
provided the grounds for his execution.’ Jesus’ agreement with the Zealots 
was seen to lie in four facts: (a) he shared their generally negative judgement 
on the existing structures, on the grounds of their inhumanity; (b) with them 
he saw man’s power relationships as part of God’s concern, ignoring any 
spirit/ society dualism; (c) like them, he was ready to forsake or sacrifice other 
genuine but lesser values for the sake of the righteousness of the Kingdom; 
(d) like them, his vision of obedience was not derived from careful calculation 
of the probable success of particular tactics. 


Yet Jesus set the Zealot temptation aside “‘for the reasons that weigh more 
deeply, the more we observe the apparent proximity of the Zealot path to his 
own’’. (a) He held a lower view than they of the importance of state 
sovereignty and the sword, either to oppress or to save, in comparison to 
other kinds of power. (b) He had a higher view of the adversary, including the 
outsider and the enemy in his liberating concern. The point is not the 
prohibition of violence as such but rather the dignity, the personhood even, of 
the enemy. (c) His Disciples, rather than being the last of those authorised to 
use holy violence to inaugurate the Kingdom, are the first of those privileged 
to live already in the freedom of the new order. (d) The Zealot sword could 
not be set aside in favour of neutrality or ‘spirituality’; the alternative was 
servanthood and the Cross. 


Dr Alan Richardson, the late Dean of York, presses the dissimilarities 
between Jesus and the Zealots strongly in his last book The Political Christ. 
Having quoted many of the sayings about loving one’s enemies, rejoicing 
under persecution, rejecting litigation, going the second mile (when the 
military compel a citizen to carry their equipment on the march), recognising 
virtue in a Roman citizen, Richardson continues “Jesus does not talk like a 
revolutionary leader, whether ancient or modern. As ‘Che’ is reported to have 
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taught, revolutions cannot begin without first creating hatred of the 
‘oppressors’. The revolution which Jesus had in fact accomplished was not in 
fact a political one, though it has had political consequences down the ages” 
(pp. 46-47). 


Whatever different emphases there may be about the interpretation of the 
evidence of the Gospels, Professor Yoder is able to report that ‘“‘to the 
question .. . ‘What can be discerned from the New Testament about Jesus’ 
own understanding of and relation to power?’ the consultants (in the working 
party) as New Testament scholars did not differ.”’ But he has to go on to say: 
“Yet about the place of Jesus in Scripture and even more about the place of 
Jesus and the mode of his relevance in the life of the church, they differed in 
very familiar ways.” The same differences appeared among those responsible 
for the Violence, Non- Violence and the Struggle for Social Justice report: 


Some argue that Jesus’ renunciation of violence was institutional or 
situational, and that in other contexts the same commitment to justice 
and responsiveness to human need might lead to quite different 
imperatives, including violent measures either to preserve a relatively just 
order or to attack an unjust order. Others see in Jesus’ rejection of the 
Zealot option a choice so basic in the definition of his ministry, so typical of 
the ethical problematic of every situation, and so firmly supported by the 
rest of Scripture and the churches’ experience, as to present guidance of 
continuing validity. 


The Central Committee which received the report at its meeting in August 
1973 welcomed the widespread debate which had gone on and the fresh 
thinking which had emerged in the Churches, but went on to list some 
important issues which require further attention. Among them are the 
relation between Jesus and power, his solidarity with the oppressed, and in 
that respect the meaning of the Cross for the life of the contemporary Church 
in the context of today’s power structures; the Old Testament understanding 
of violence; the apparent inescapability of violence in a world of sin; the 
opening up of creative conflict as part of the Church’s ministry of 
reconciliation; the cleavage between those who see violence as a duty and 
those who reject its use in any circumstances; the significance of the 
Resurrection in the context of these dilemmas. 


What is important is that Christians should go on wrestling with these 
tensions and that those who find themselves in situations of violence in which 
they feel themselves compelled to participate if they are not to withdraw from 
the struggle for justice and liberation should not pursue either of two false 
courses. One is to regard the struggle as of such urgency that for its duration 
they must put their Christianity in cold storage. The other is to read into the 
Gospel what frankly is not there. It would be unfair to deduce the whole 
outlook of Canon Burgess Carr, Secretary General of the All Africa 
Conference of Churches, from one sentence, but when he said in May 1974 
that liberation movements have helped the Church to learn that the Cross 
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sanctifies violence into an instrument of redemption, he certainly laid himself 
open to the charge brought by the Chairman of the Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship that he had turned “the fundamental truth of the Christian 
Gospel completely back to front”. 


We shall, I believe, get hopelessly confused unless we keep clear the 
distinction between the demands of justice requiring in our sinful and 
imperfect world the use of force, demands which make their claim upon 
Christians as upon all others in a nation on people, and the requirements of 
love which interpenetrate and transcend the demands of justice, setting limits 
to the use of violence, calling out compassion, and holding before 
combatants the goal to final reconciliation. The words quoted from the Revd 
W. Makhulu towards the end of Part I about the debate on this issue which 
would have to go in the black community, PCR or not, are particularly 
significant. 


e) The ‘Just War’ and the ‘Just Revolution’ 


If then Christians can rightly participate, when circumstances warrant, in 
violent resistance to an unjust regime and yet must avoid identifying their 
resistance movement with the cause of Christ, what is the criterion that must 
be applied to determine the rightness of that participation? The historic 
answer has been the concept of the ‘just war’, with which has been linked — 
in theory though much less readily in practice — the concept of the ‘just 
revolution’. St. Thomas Aquinas, the great theologian of the Middle Ages, 
laid it down that for a war to be just seven conditions must be fulfilled. In his 
Cambridge lecture entitled Christianity and Violence (now printed in 
Canterbury Pilgrim pp. 129-136), Dr Michael Ramsey lists them as follows: 
1 The cause fought must be just. 

2 The purpose of the warring power must remain just while the war goes 
on. 

3. The war must be the last resort when peaceful methods have failed. 

4 The means employed must be just. 

5 The results for humanity must be expected to be better than if the war 
had not been fought. 

6 The victory of the righteous cause must be assured. 

7 The concluding peace must be just. 


The history of European civilisation is littered with instances of wars which 
by no means fulfilled all these conditions and were often far from just. As Dr 
Ramsey says, ‘“The hazards are always immense: the hazard that a war 
waged with idealistic motives may see those motives corrupted as the process 
goes on, and the hazard that the outcome may be unpredictable — as if to 
say, ‘it will be a just war if we win it’.”” Moreover, in these days when 
enormously destructive weapons are available and nuclear catastrophe hangs 
over the human race many wonder whether the whole concept is not 
hopelessly unrealistic. Yet the authors of the Anglican report Civil Strife 
confess themselves impressed with the extent to which those who say the 
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history and doctrine of the ‘just war’ are irrelevant do, in fact, invoke them, 
and they do so themselves. The ‘just war’ doctrine has played a part in 
developing international law and has clearly had relevance to the problem of 
e.g. ‘selective conscientious objection’ raised by those in USA who evaded the 
draft during the Vietnam war because they believed it was an unjust struggle. 


If there can be a just war (as distinct from an unjust one), so there can also 
be a just revolution. “In the apostles’ teaching the State has a divine function 
to uphold law, order, and justice” writes Dr Ramsey; ‘But it is a function 
exercised under God’s supreme authority. And there are two ways in which 
the State may vitiate its function and stultify its claim to obedience. It may 
deify itself by claiming an ultimacy which it does not possess. It may so 
practise injustice as to make its proper rule unrecognisable. Hence there 
emerged an orthodox doctrine of the just rebellion similar in form to the 
doctrine of the just war.” To quote St Thomas Aquinas again: 


The violent overthrow of such a (ie. a tyrannical) regime does not 
partake of the nature of sedition — unless perhaps the violence is so 
extreme that the mass of the governed suffer more harm from the ensuing 
upheaval than from the rule of the tyrant. A tyrant is rather himself guilty 
of sedition, inasmuch as he fosters discord and strife among the people 
subject to him so that he can more safely dominate them. 


Dr Ramsey speaks of these words as having ‘“‘a very contemporary ring” and, 
though not much followed up by Roman Catholic teachers down the 
centuries who have been more concerned to uphold existing orders, as 
finding an echo in democratic social theory, and he quotes the American 
Declaration of Independence: 


Whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the Right of the People to alter or abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such principles and organising its 
powers in such forms as then shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. 


“This declaration, which owed its inspiration to Thomas Paine, brings the 
just rebellion within democracy’s lawful pursuits, for how else do you alter or 
abolish a regime which is destructive of man’s proper ends?” The right of 
rebellion is recognised also in the United Nations Charter. As the report Civil 
Strife puts it: 


Under the United Nations Charter, as well as under general international 
law, it remains lawful for governments to use force against rebels and for 
rebels to use force against their own governments. Thus while 
revolutions are ex hypothesi illegal under constitutional law, under 
international law rebels can be recognised as belligerents both by the 
lawful government and by other States. Within limits, therefore, 
international law recognises a right of revolution; and some of the criteria 
of the Just War and the rules of regulated violence are applicable in such 
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domestic circumstances within a State (p. 15). 


Turning to Southern Africa, it is clear that most, if not all, of the 
conditions for a just revolution are present. The cause of people oppressed 
and discriminated against by an alien, minority regime is certainly just. Every 
effort has been made to effect change by democratic and peaceful means and 
the resort to violence has been the last resort. (There is a clear difference here 
between the resistance movements in Southern Africa and the IRA which is 
free to seek support for its policies through its political wing at the ballot box 
but resorts to violence because it knows it has no hope of achieving power by 
democratic means either north or south of the border.) The ‘results for 
humanity’ will certainly include the lifting of a great burden of injustice and 
the opportunity for people thus liberated to build a just and fair society. 
Whether, in fact, that opportunity will be taken remains to be seen. The 
record of liberated African states is (to put it mildly) highly ambiguous. In 
Mozambique the omens seem hopeful — the utterances of FRELIMO 
leaders have shown concern for fair treatment of black and white. In Angola 
the outlook is much darker, as rival liberation groups, Chinese and Russian 
Marxist-oriented respectively, battle for power. Reports at the time of writing 
speak of 2,500 people killed in the fighting and of civil war as imminent. 


The one condition which remains doubtful of fulfilment is that which 
requires the methods to be just. Modern guerilla warfare, whether in 
Vietnam or the Portuguese colonies, shows how easily the wiping out of 
villages, mass massacres, torture and the like can be employed by both sides. 
If Wiriyamu was only one notorious example out of many Portuguese 
atrocities, there are examples also on the other side. Bishop Paul Burrough, 
reviewing Fr Adrian Hastings’ book Wiriyamu in Theology (July 1974), refers 
to the testimony of former FRELIMO fighters and Maconde tribesmen and 
to the statement by one former FRELIMO leader, Uria Simango, that 
FRELIMO massacres ‘‘numbered thousands”. War looses passions that get 
easily out of control, and too often innocent civilians, being ‘soft targets’, are 
the victims of brutal attacks. Christians involved in the struggle have a 
responsibility to protest, and act on their protest, against such evils. Bishop 
George Bell set a striking example in World War II, when he protested 
against the policy of carpet bombing which culminated in Europe in the 
tragedy of Dresden — an ‘improved’ technical carrying out in 1945 of the 
concentrated devastation of a city, which the Nazis had effected at Coventry 
in 1940. Church leaders, Catholic and Protestant, have consistently been 
making similar protests in Ireland. It is true that in South Africa, as Civil 
Strife recognises, “the chances of successful rebellion are minimal’. “Some 
other way, which might well include both non-violent action and much 
stronger external pressure, must be found: for any encouragement to armed 
rebellion, in these circumstances, would be highly irresponsible.” The report 
adds however, that ‘‘the actions of the WCC were not, in fact, intended to 
have this effect, but rather to focus attention on the intolerable situation in 
that area — and this they certainly succeeded in doing’’. There can be no 
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questioning in terms of historic Western teaching of the justice of the 
struggle in which black people in Southern Africa are engaged. 


f) The Role of the Churches and the World Council of Churches 


Accepting that Christians may with a good conscience take part in a just 
war or a just rebellion, is it right to draw the distinction often made between 
“the role of the Church and of the churches, both severally and in Councils of 
Churches, and that of Christians organised in other ways or sharing in 
political and social movements” (Civil Strife p. 17)? The writers of that report 
express their awareness of the fact that churches are far from consistent in 
this respect — “‘there are Erastian and revolutionary churches, those that are 
pro-Caesar and Zealots’’ — and admit differences of view among themselves. 
These seem to be mainly semantic and to depend on whether the Church is 
identified simpliciter with Christians in their daily life and responsibilities or 
whether there is also “a distinctive and vital function for the ecclesiastically 
organised Church’’, failure to recognise which can lead to disaster. Both 
senses, I submit, have their elements of truth and certainly both have their 
place in practice. 


So far as the individual Christian in an oppressed country is concerned, we 
in the West must recognise his freedom under God to act according to his 
conscience, to follow the path of non-violence or to take up arms. Here are 
two Third World voices from Latin America which can speak also for 
Southern Africa and elsewhere. First Helder Camara, Archbishop of Recife, 
Brazil: 


I respect those who feel obliged in conscience to opt for violence — not 
the all too easy violence of armchair guerilleros — but those who have 
proved their sincerity by the sacrifice of their life. In my opinion, the 
memory of Camilo Torres and of Che Guevara merits as much respect as 
that of Martin Luther King. I accuse the real authors of violence: all those 
who, whether on the left or right, weaken justice and prevent peace. My 
personal vocation is that of a pilgrim of peace, following the example of 
Paul VI; personally, I would prefer a thousand times to be killed than to 
kill. 


(A Reader in Political Theology pp. 142-3) 


And secondly, Camilo Torres of Columbia: 


Throughout my ministry as priest, I have tried in every way possible to 
persuade the laymen, Catholic or not, to join the revolutionary struggle. 
In the absence of a massive response, I have resolved to join the 
revolution myself, thus carrying out part of my work of teaching men to 
love God, by loving each other. I consider this action essential as a 
Christian, as a priest and as a Colombian. But such action, at this time, 
is contrary to the discipline of the church, but I also do not want to betray 
my conscience. Therefore, I have asked his Eminence the Cardinal to free 
me from my obligations as a member of the clergy so that I may serve the 
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people on the temporal level. 
(op. cit. p. 145) 


Similarly, Christian individuals and Christian groups in the West have every 
right to give whatever form of encouragement, assistance, identification they 
conscientiously feel to be right in support of those who are struggling for 
freedom, always remembering Dr Ramsey’s warning that “we cannot 
honourably commend to other Christian people idealistic Christian actions 
which we ourselves are unwilling to share’. 


When it comes to Churches as organised bodies, two extremes are, I 
believe, illegitimate. One is that of remaining within, or retreating into, an 
individualistic or congregational pietism. There are some on one side of the 
unhappily conceived evangelical/ecumenical divide who are ignorant of, or 
highly suspicious of, the WCC’s social and political commitments; among 
them are to be found some pentecostalists in South America, some followers 
of the revival movement in East Africa, and not a few fundamentalists in S.E. 
Asia with little sense of the Church as the Body of Christ or of its proper 
concern with the problems of society. It is a matter for thanksgiving that the 
1974 Lausanne Conference on Evangelism recognised that type of 
Christianity to be inadequate and came out firmly for involvement in the 
fight against social injustice as part of the Church’s witness to the Gospel 
today. The evidence adduced in Part I, however, reveals only too clearly that 
many congregations outside as well as inside the Evangelical tradition shrink 
from the kind of commitment which questions inherited assumptions and 
challenges their members’ life-style. The other extreme is that of so 
identifying a revolutionary movement or a struggle for liberation with the will 
of God that no room is left for the Church’s prophetic and reconciling 
vocations within the situations. Identification with the aims of a liberation 
movement in a manifestly unjust conditions of things is clearly right; 
compassionate and humanitarian service to all who suffer on either side of a 
conflict is an unquestioned Christian duty; helping to build up the 
infrastructure of community life in liberated areas, as PCR has done, is a 
legitimate and commendable concern. Western Christians who are not 
pacifists must recognise the strength of the arguments that can be used in 
support of the PCR grants to freedom movements, particularly when the 
grants have been made on the clear understanding that they would not be 
used for military purposes and have been set in the context of the WCC 
Central Committee resolution at Addis Ababa. Similarly, they must be glad 
that the All-Africa Conference of Churches in July 1974 set the support of 
‘movements and churches struggling for liberation in Africa” firmly within 
the context of Liberation, Justice and Reconciliation, and called for support 
of pastors and spiritual workers to the liberation movements “in order that 
the message of Christ’s total liberation of man may also be heard’. 


It is of great importance that the Fifth Assembly of the WCC this year 
should reaffirm the Addis Ababa resolution and give it the authority of the 
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World Council’s most representative body. This will demonstrate clearly that 
the Programme to Combat Racism will continue to operate within the 
principles there enunciated. In an exceedingly turbulent and violent age 
there could be strong pressures at Nairobi for the Churches to identify 
themselves wholly with liberation struggles, aims and methods alike, and for 
the World Council of Churches to pioneer the way. If such pressures emerge, 
it will be important for the WCC to demonstrate afresh that its ultimate 
loyalty is to the Jesus Christ who frees and unites, not to a political ideology. 


Within the total membership of the Church the further distinction between 
lay members in their everyday activities and those who constitute “the 
ecclesiastically organised Church’’ to which reference has already been made 
needs consideration. Are there courses of action which are legitimate for lay 
members which are better avoided by e.g. those who have been ordained? 
Christian history gives no clear answer. In medieval Europe bishops were 
often state officials and under the Ottoman Empire bishops of the Greek 
Orthodox Church often became the leaders and spokesmen of their people. 
In Protestant circles which have laid great stress on the priesthood of all 
believers the question would probably be seen as pointing to a distinction 
without a difference. Yet in many situations the question is a real one. In 
Cyprus Archbishop Makarios is the acknowledged leader of most Greek 
Cypriots, yet there have been calls (perhaps more politically than spiritually 
motivated) for him to choose between his roles as Archbishop and Prime 
Minister. In the Holy Land Archbishop Capucci, the Greek Catholic 
Archbishop of Jerusalem, while denying the charges of smuggling rockets 
into the city for use against the Jewish sector on which he was convicted by an 
Israeli court, yet openly admitted that he was a member of El Fatah, with its 
notorious record of terrorist attacks on innocent civilians, and was supported 
by many Arab Christians in his stand. In Rhodesia Bishop Abel Muzorewa 
has been putting all his influence on the side of a negotiated settlement and 
has acted with great moderation. But the omens for such a settlement are not 
hopeful and preparations for an intensive guerilla war against the Smith 
regime are being made in case of a breakdown. In that event he could be 
faced with difficult decisions about his own role. 


For myself I believe Church leaders need to act with great circumspection 
in such circumstances. As the Times put it in a leading article (10.12.74): 


It is the special role of the clergy to keep alive the virtue of compassion 
in the nation at war, to remind the fighter that his enemy is also his 
brother and that public virtue cannot justify private hate. There can be 
little doubt that this role is better performed by a priest who does not 
himself handle weapons: and it may be questioned whether priests should 
not also avoid taking political responsibility for decisions of war and 
peace or life and death .. . In an episcopal church, it is obviously for 
bishops to set an example i in this respect. 


From the perspective of the Church seen as the company of all faithful 
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people, ordained and lay, the distinction between the acts of the ‘official’ 
Church and the acts of its lay members in the world, so far as support of 
armed conflict is concerned, may seem artificial. But it not only safeguards 
the rights of conscience of those who may differ about methods, it is also a 
powerful symbol of the Church’s twofold vocation to be in the world, yet not 
of the world. Our ultimate loyalty is to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ who liberates and unites; our loyalty to earthly causes and movements 
is always in the context of that overriding allegiance. The discipline of the 
Catholic Church in Columbia, imposed on and accepted by Camilo Torres, 
surely points the right way. 


Other Matters of Discussion and Controversy 


Other matters which have provoked discussion and controversy and which 
in some cases have just as far-reaching implications can be dealt with in 
shorter compass. The first is Investment in Southern Africa. The WCC has 
sold all its holdings in corporations directly involved in investment in or trade 
with the countries of Southern Africa and deposits none of its funds in banks 
maintaining direct banking operations in those countries. It has also urged 
all member churches and all Christian individuals to use all their influence, 
including stockholder action and disinvestment, to press corporations to 
withdraw investments from and cease trading with these countries. In 
support PCR has published both a booklet Time to Withdraw and also a list 
of Western firms, many British, against which it recommends action to be 
taken. As a matter of tactics the booklet allows that investments can rightly 
be retained for a time to provide opportunity for shareholder action “where it 
is felt that such pressures can effect the withdrawal of corporate or 
government support’. “But a time limit should be set so that the results of 
such efforts are objectively tested after a reasonable period.” “Action in the 
economic sphere seems to offer one of the last opportunities for the outside 
world to help and demonstrate that it takes seriously its own rhetoric about 
non-violence.”’ 3 


The BCC commended to the Churches for study and action both Time to 
Withdraw and also the report of a BCC/CBMS Department of International 
Affairs working party entitled Investment in Southern Africa. The working 
party sets out the arguments for four possible policies and has to confess that 
‘‘as we have discussed these issues we have become aware that in this 
complex situation there is no ideal choice; every choice which is open to us is 
unsatisfactory; our difficulty is in having to choose between paths which are 
all bad in their way.”’ The report recognises that ‘the case for Dissociation is 
strong and should receive far more attention by the churches” and that “‘the 
WCC action of withdrawal was a valid response.” But it believes “there are 
three valid responses which can be made by the churches to oppressive 
(economic) systems in Southern Africa — a programme of study, information 
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and education of the Christian and the general public; participation as 
share-holders on certain conditions; and total withdrawal in some 
circumstances. These responses are not mutually exclusive.” The working 
party recommended the setting up of an ecumenical instrument by the 
churches, to form a part of the BCC organisation, to keep the whole question 
of investment in Southern Africa under review and to conduct the necessary 
research in an area where it is not at all easy to come by the full facts. This 
proposal was received by the Council which called for an exploration to be 
made into the availability of financial resources for such an instrument. It 
was found however that the churches and missionary societies felt unable to 
provide sufficient funds to meet the budget of a BCC instrument. 
Subsequently the churches and missionary societies were encouraged by the 
BCC to give financial aid and to share in the running of the organisation 
‘Christian Concern for Southern Africa’. Since the BCC’s member bodies 
have not provided resources for an ecumenical investment unit, the Council is 
clearly unable to take initiatives for them in this matter. 


The investment discussion has ranged far and wide and led to the 
examination of investment portfolios in pretty well all churches and 
missionary societies. It has brought to light the interesting fact that the two 
main Church of England bodies with large investments had different policies. 
The Church Commissioners did not invest in South Africa or in firms with 
major interests in South Africa; the Central Board of Finance went for 
maximum returns on investment, though that policy is now in process of 
correction. The debate has also produced criticism of the WCC’s ‘all or 
nothing’ policy. Thus, in a letter to Dr Philip Potter interpreting the General 
Synod’s mood in reducing the Church of England’s grant to the WCC, the 
Bishop of Bristol reported that “‘ a great deal of careful thought has been 
given to the difference between the varied British based firms operating in 
Southern Africa, and the provision of a list which simply lumps them 
together indiscriminately is widely regarded as naive’, and Trevor Jepson, 
chairman of CCSA and a distinguished Quaker, writing in his personal 
capacity, while expressing “‘some sympathy with the policy of the PCR” was 
shaken by the impression left with him after an address by Dr Baldwin 
Sjollema, Director of the Programme, “‘that the black opinion which PCR 
took into account in formulating its policies was confined almost entirely to 
expatriates, some of whom had been absent from their own country for many 
years’. By contrast, he says, “most of those black people I have had an 
opportunity to talk to in South Africa (and whose character I had cause to 
admire for other reasons) are not in favour of the withdrawal of foreign 
investment as a principle’. 


Whether one supports the absolute WCC policy or the more flexible BCC 
one, there can be no doubt of the great importance of supporting Christian 
Concern for Southern Africa financially. The Methodist Church and its 
Overseas Division have between them made a continuing commitment of 
£3,500. The General Synod of the Church of England also desired to 
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contribute, but the Central Board of Finance declined to put forward the 
necessary resolution on the ground that it can use the money it receives from 
the dioceses and parishes only for the purposes for which it is given — a 
decision described by the Bishop of Durham as ‘legally and administratively 
correct’ but ‘spiritually and politically damaging’. He has urged the parishes 
of his diocese to show that “we do care, not just as individuals, but as 
members of the Church of Christ” by sponsoring CCSA. It is a matter for 
regret that there has not been much response in any of the Churches other 
then the Methodist Church. 


The question of investment was pressed further by the WCC Central 
Committee when at its meeting in Berlin (West) in August 1974 it instructed 
its Finance Committee to “‘solicit assurances” from various Banks, including 
the Midland Bank U.K., “that they will stop granting loans to the South 
African government and its agencies’. If “‘satisfactory assurances are not 
forthcoming” then the Finance Committee was “‘to ensure that no WCC 
funds are deposited with those Banks’. At the same time the Central 
Committee urged all member churches and Christian agencies to press these 
Banks to cease granting such loans. In Britain the Methodist Church had 
already entered into conversation with the leadership of the Midland Bank, 
and it is known that the Church Commissioners of the Church of England 
have also taken a similar initiative. Pressure on this issue has been kept up by 
an action group ‘End Loans to South Africa’ (ELTSA) in which Pauline 
Webb among others has taken a prominent part. Together with Dr Payne 
(WCC President) and the Earl of March (Chairman of the WCC Finance 
Committee) she convened a discussion among the WCC British member | 
churches in January 1975. This asked the BCC to make an approach jointly 
with the WCC to the Midland Bank, and a confidential conversation took 
place in March. The Bank has not taken any public action in this matter. At 
the time of writing, the possibility remains of further conversation with the 
leadership of the Bank about the wider ethical and political issues involved. 
It should be added that some who are deeply concerned about this issue find 
that the more they investigate the more are they led to question the whole 
world economic and monetary system and to challenge the ethics of 
investment altogether. Can the imbalance between developed and developing 
countries ever be rectified, they ask, without radical change? 


Closely related to the issues of Investment in Southern Africa is that of 
Emigration to Southern Africa. The BCC in April 1974 passed a 
comprehensive resolution in the light of a DIA report with that title and of 
the WCC Consultation on White Migration to South Africa, expressing the 
belief that emigration from Britain and Ireland to South Africa, Namibia (S. 
W. Africa) and Rhodesia should be discouraged because it supports the 
apartheid system and inhibits the advancement of the non-white peoples. It 
called for discussion in Church assemblies, a conference with employers’ 
organisations and trades unions, and the raising of the issue in the context of 
the EEC and the European Churches. There is full agreement between the 
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WCC and the BCC on this issue and the report is in harmony with the 
expressed views of the Churches and individual Church leaders in S. Africa. 
The report on Immigration by the Christian Institute of South Africa takes a 
similar position. 


To turn to quite a different area, it should be noted that the Barbados 
Declaration of 1971, in which a symposium of twenty anthropologists and 
others, convened by PCR, concluded that ‘‘the suspension of all missionary 
activity is the most appropriate policy on behalf of Indian society as well as 
the moral integrity of the churches’’ is still provoking discussion. The 
International Review of Mission July 1973) was devoted to the Indians of 
South America and the discussion centred round the Declaration. Thinking 
Mission (USPG SOp p.a.) — a quarterly leaflet in which Margaret Dewey 
selects from IRM articles themes for examination — gives extended coverage 
(No. 3 Autumn 1974) to one by Alan Tippett, the Australian anthropologist, 
entitled ‘Taking a Hard Look at the Barbados Declaration’. He is very 
critical of the group responsible. Its criticisms of missionaries, he says, may 
be true of some fundamentalist sects, but it reflects no understanding of the 
current missionary theory or practice of the ‘main stream’ churches. In his 
view the Declaration is not a scientific, but a radical opinion document. Its 
credibility lies in the current secular situation, the permissive mood, and 
general hostility to the establishment, and the readiness of secular man to 
denigrate religion. Tippett points out that the form of liberation advocated 
by the Barbados group — ‘equal education’, ‘civilising’, ‘equal opportunity’ 
— not only has a particular political flavour, but also fails to take account of 
the diversity of Indian communities. “However philosophically desirable it 
might be for them to learn to take their places in the modern world of change 
... many of them still firmly believe their security lies in their tribal customs 
and forest isolation. For many, their own selfhood will perish the moment 
they become aware they are not free, but are absorbed into some national 
state.”’ The whole relationship of the Gospel to primal cultures is one of great 
complexity in these days when all over the world a resurgence of primal 
values is taking place, and often finding expression in bodies such as the 
independent churches of Africa and the Caribbean. On the one hand, as 
Alan Tippett points out, it has been the Christian attitude to history which 
has made possible the technological advance of the West, and Christianity 
alone which can help people to cope with the change thus induced. On the 
other hand, primal societies may well have things to teach us in the West in 
days when that technology, now secularised, has become a monstrous 
Leviathan. 


Alan Tippett’s article is of course only one of a number in that IRM 
number, some written from a different viewpoint. But most of those involved 
in the councils of the British missionary societies would, I believe, echo his 
main criticisms. They recognise and respect the calls for a temporary 
moratorium on Western aid in terms of finance and personal service that 
sounded at Bangkok from some part of the world where Christians have an 
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urgent need to discover ‘the selfhood of the Church’, particularly as from 
other parts they are inundated with calls for help which they cannot fully 
meet. They would accept criticisms of method where they believe they are 
valid. But they would agree with Dr Colin Morris, General Secretary of the 
Methodist Church Overseas Division, in refusing to accept moratorium as a 
basic theological principle of Christian mission, for ‘‘an entirely domestic 
Church can become sectarian and heretical’, and they would support his 
pleas for a recovery of nerve on the part of the Western Churches “‘to speak a 
distinctive word for God” (CMS Sermon, January 1975). In the last resort the 
imperative of the Gospel takes precedence over cultural patterns. If 
Christians had not believed that down the centuries there would be no world 
church today. 


Some of the grants made to organisations in Britain have also aroused 
criticism. I have already quoted the hostile comment of Mr D. W. Yates, an 
opponent of the WCC and all its works, on one particular grant 
(above, pp. 22-3) and the Bishop of Bristol’s interpretation of the General 
Synod’s action in cutting the Church of England’s grant to the WCC: "We 
are all deeply opposed to racism but we do not like action to be taken in our 
churches and our countries by people from outside whose identity is 
unknown and whose competence we doubt”. ‘‘One or two of the grants made 
in Britain” writes Alan Booth “‘were of such a character as at once to raise 
questions simply about the common sense and judgement of those making 
the grants, and about whether they were making them in the name of the 
churches here or in total indifference to the judgement of those churches.” A 
particularly criticised grant has been the $10,000 to the body known as 
Towards Racial Justice in order to subsidise the journal Race Today. In the 
letter to Dr Philip Potter already referred to, Bishop Oliver Tomkins 
described the journal as ‘a clearly Marxist paper’ and commented that the 
body behind it ‘‘was most unwisely put on the list if you want to pay any 
heed to responsible people engaged in race relations in Britain”. By contrast, 
the General Secretary of the BCC in his address to the Council in April 1974 
reported that the advice of CRRU had been sought by PCR on this 
application, and that ‘the Unit, with my encouragement, supported the 
application”. Harry Morton continued: ‘This does not mean I necessarily 
approve of what is published in Race Today. Frankly, I think much of it is 
abysmal. I wonder from time to time, how much longer the journal will be 
able to publish, without being called to answer for stirring up racial tension.” 
Why then did he support the application for a grant? 


Freedom of speech is a cherished tradition in our way of life . . . On that 
basis, it seems to me just that those who do not have funds of their own to 
make their views heard, should receive a grant to publish a journal. But 
such an attitude carries with it other obligations. We have to treat 
seriously those who write in Race Today. We are obliged to enter into far 
_more active dialogue to discover why it is that many Black people feel so 
ill at ease in our society, victims of injustice... The Unit will be asking you 
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to look more deeply and seriously into the problems that face the British 
people in trying to make Britain a genuinely open and plural society, where 
all can feel at peace because all enjoy justice (Voyage, July/ August 1974, 
p. 5). 


Darcus Howe, the editor of Race Today, comments that there have been 
two kinds of reaction to the grants — the ‘Daily Telegraph attitude’ which 
has given a distorted impression of the journal as being connected with a 
Black Power takeover and used the grant as ammunition with which to 
attack PCR, and the attitude of those who see the grant as a tremendous and 
useful commitment, a political act unaccompanied by propaganda from 
PCR as well as a monetary contribution. He is grateful to the Methodist 
Recorder for granting him an interview “in order to correct the lies and 
distortions and also to win over the sceptics’’ and says “When applying to the 
PCR I decided to be completely frank about the nature of Race Today, and to 
deal with whatever criticisms resulted’’. Darcus Howe defined the purpose of 
the journal as: 


1. To speak to black people about black people, and 
2. To educate the sympathisers and eliminate their ignorance. 


He adds that ‘“‘sympathisers, being more closely involved than others, have a 
greater potential for destruction if they are ignorant’. 


In the WCC Executive Committee, meeting in April 1975, a further grant 
to TRJ was one of those challenged. The WCC Officers were instructed to 
make the final decision about the grant, in the light of further BCC report on 
TRJ. In June 1975, the BCC Executive commissioned a further careful 
exploration of TRJ to determine whether its Collective meets the criteria of 
the Special Fund. Such an exploration had been urged by the BCC Project 
Screening Committee when it agreed, on a divided vote, to support the 
application of TRJ for a further grant from the PCR Special Fund. The 
BCC Executive Committee agreed in July 1975, on the basis of a substantial 
paper from the PCR Review Committee, to which the interested reader is 
referred for a careful discussion of the issues involved, ‘‘that TRJ does meet 
the criteria of the Special Fund and that it would be proper for the WCC 
officers to approve the proposed further grant’’. The voting was 11 in favour, 
2 against and 5 abstentions. 


Controversy was also aroused by the giving of a grant to the ‘Free 
University for Black Studies’. The same kind of issue has been raised in this 
case as over other grants. What is the objective of such an organisation or 
institution? “The question is’’ wrote one University lecturer with long 
experience of African university life “whether the black studies are to be 
concerned primarily with black history, based on the exacting standards of 
international scholarship or primarily with black myth — the forging of a 
‘black personality’ just as 20 years ago there was the attempt to create an 
‘African personality’.’’ Referring to the language of ‘exploitation’ used by 
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those who were seeking funds for the project, he says “You write as though 
exploitation was a factor unique to the relationship between white and black 
nations, especially when the former are capitalist . . . Men have always 
exploited each other. White men exploit one another. Black politicians 
exploit black peasants, and exploit white countries by using smooth words to 
extract cash. Black people exploited one another long before they suffered 
the exploitation of the slave trade.”’ Only a university that takes account of all 
the facts and is not content with the slogans of the day, he said, is worthy of 
support. 


In reply, it was pointed out that the phrase used for the activity at Notting 
Hill was not ‘university’ but ‘free university’. It was a term used in 
many countries for education experiments “‘set up because of a stongly-felt 
lack in the existing institutions, particularly the sense that they are much too 
closely identified with the values of society, or with the status quo. They set 
out to involve people in a particular kind of educational experience, and their 
very existence is certainly an implied but constructive criticism of 
instititutions which operate in the familiar ways.”’ 


In the event, the PCR grant was publicly returned on the ground that only 
a sum several times as large would be of any significant help. When the 
cheque was paid in to the WCC bank account, it could not be cashed, one of 
the two necessary signatories having returned to the Caribbean and so not 
being available to sign. 


Questions raised about PCR 


These controversies pinpoint the questions raised and anxieties felt by 
many who would regard themselves as friends and supporters of PCR and 
who would certainly wish to stand up and be counted in the fight against 
racism. Such people want to see in Britain ‘‘a genuinely open and plural 
society, where all can feel at peace because all enjoy justice’, but they do not 
see such societies emerging in Eastern Europe or in many countries of the 
Third World and doubt if movements in Britain with Marxist or 
fellow-travelling ideology, whether among whites or blacks, would produce 
anything but a centralised tyranny, if they ever gained control. They want to 
see racial harmony with people receiving fair treatment and equal 
opportunities, but wonder if that is compatible with supporting a journal 
which Harry Morton feels may soon be ‘‘called to answer for stirring up racial 
tension’’. To that the reply would be given that people of liberal sympathies 
often seek reconciliation prematurely, and that when injustice runs deep, 
reconciliation must often be sought on the other side of conflict. Where in 
this whole matter of ideology does PCR stand? 


Many ask that question over the whole range of PCR activities. When it 
gives grants for educational or conscientisation programmes, is it just 
concerned with revolutionary change or does it also consider the goals to 
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which that change is likely to lead? In its concern to give power to the 
powerless, does it act with sufficient discrimination, or does it too easily back 
projects that may sound all right in theory but are ill thought out and 
half-baked in fact? Is Trevor Jepson right in saying that PCR listens only to 
Southern African exiles and discounts the views of those who to the best of 
their ability maintain their stand for justice within those territories? If so, is 
this not the opposite to what happens in the case of Eastern Europe, where 
the WCC appears to many to give weight to the views of those within the area 
and to discount the views of those who have left as refugees and who protest 
at injustice meted out to dissidents — injustice which is no less reprehensible | 
when meted out to people of the same racial group? As we move on to the 
final section and consider the future relationships of PCR and the British 
Churches, we shall have to take into account some of these questionings. No 
doubt too those who go from the Churches of the British Isles as 
representatives to the Fifth World Assembly will have such questions in mind 
and will study the proposals for the continuation of the WCC’s witness and 
action against racism with corresponding care. 
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Part Ill 


THE WAY FORWARD 


Renewal of the Mandate — The PCR 1974 Document 


PCR was originally established as a five-year programme. As I have 
already stated, its Mandate was renewed and the Programme itself was made 
a continuing part of the WCC structure at the Central Committee meeting in 
West Berlin in August 1974. In preparation for that meeting, the Wwcc 
circulated to member Churches a document from the PCR Commission 
entitled ‘Proposed Renewal of the Mandate of the Programme to Combat 
Racism’, and invited comments. Various individuals also contributed to the 
discussion. 


The PCR document is in the nature of a manifesto. The Programme, it 
says, has been a call to action. “As Christians have become more engaged in 
the contemporary struggle against racism, they have come to recognise it as a 
particularly typical, significant and universal evil of our time, so deeply 
entrenched in the structures of society that Churches are themselves 
enmeshed in it. It is a sin so deeply rooted in the human situation that only 
God’s all-embracing love sacrificially at work in history and man’s response 
to that love expressed in specific acts of repentance and costly reconciliation 
can give any hope of eradicating it.” 


Under the heading ‘Definition of Racism’ the document says ‘‘In modern 
Western-dominated society racism is a special phenomenon whereby one 
race or group of people in power justify and perpetuate their position by 
making claims of biological and cultural superiority, expanding their own 
identity by diminishing that of their fellows and consolidating their power in 
structures of economic exploitation and political oppression. In Christian 
understanding, racism is seen fundamentally as spiritual and social evil, 
denying God’s image in all mankind and offending against God’s law of 
mutual love and respect.” 


After a brief survey of the previous five years in which “oppressed peoples 
across the world have been taking new initiatives and gaining fresh 
victories” but in which ‘“‘the forms of reaction have also intensified’’, the 
document states that “‘it is a more dangerous and racist world’’ and asks the 
question “‘Is the WCC and its member Churches to remain part of the old 
order or is it to involve itself on the side of those struggling for a better 
world?” It then lists what have been the focal points of PCR’s policy hitherto 
and proceeds to set out its future concerns. These are: 
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(a) to involve more fully member Churches and regional ecumenical 
organisations in programmes to eradicate racism, particularly in their 
own areas; 


(b) to concentrate on the areas of intense racial conflict arising from “‘the 
imperialist conflict in which powerful nations seek to dominate 
weaker nations politically, militarily, economically and culturally’. 
These are defined as (a) colonialism — not only are there inhabitants 
of islands in the Indian, Pacific and Atlantic Oceans who “remain 
under colonial tutelage’, but also in ex-colonial territories “white 
domination has left behind some of its values and structures, which 
constitute major obstacles to the process of liberation’; (b) military 
— the building-up of military power by the big powers in the Indian 
and South Atlantic Oceans is leading to a ‘‘growing investment of 
NATO countries, especially France and Britain, in the South African 
military-industrial complex” which “must continue to be exposed 
and condemned”: and (c) economic — ‘the continued economic 
exploitation of non-white developing countries and the growing gap 
between white rich and non-white poor” which “remains a source 
of frustration and tension’. Western Europe, USA and Southern 
Africa are the three areas specifically mentioned as glaring examples 
of racist policies. 


In a section dealing with the Special Fund, the document recalls that its 
main purpose was to raise the level of awareness and strengthen the 
organisational capability of racially oppressed people and that grants from 
the Fund were to be for humanitarian purposes without control of the 
specific manner in which they were spent. It quotes the Addis Ababa 
statement and, “‘in view of the proved effectiveness of the grants’’ made, 
recommends that the Special Fund be continued and that the target in future 
should be $300,000 each year. 


“In the debates about the Programme itself’ says the document 
“Christians have taken sides for or against one strategy or another. To a 
disturbing degree these attitudes can be shown to depend on where they live 
and how deeply they are involved in the issue. But whatever their standpoint 
may be, there can be no doubt where their Lord stands — beside the poor, 
the oppressed, the broken-hearted, seeking the loser, restoring the penitent, 
dying to save the world and rising to claim the power given him in heaven and 
on earth. It is in that power that He calls his Church to join in his mission, in 
solidarity with all people, laying down its life in sacrificial love, bursting the 
bonds of its captivity and impotence, rising in newness of life to enjoy the 
first-fruits of that universal community of joy and justice and peace which is 
God’s purpose of all mankind. The PCR has been a small, prophetic and 
dramatic part of that mission...” 


The PCR document comes from a Commission which, as Pauline Webb 
has pointed out, “consists predominantly of people who are themselves 
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victims of racism or who are deeply involved in the struggle to combat it. The 
Chairman is a Nigerian barrister and its members include an Australian 
aborigine, American black civil rights workers, a Latin American Indian, 
Africans from Rhodesia, Angola and Zaire, an Orthodox Indian monk, a 
Korean immigrant from Japan and an Indonesian pastor, together with white 
Church men and women from Holland, West Germany, the UK, the USA 
and the USSR.” Here, then, is a widely representative statement from the 
Third World and from Christians of other areas who identify with the . 
outlook expressed. 


Reactions from Churches and Councils of Churches 


When responses to this document had been received from a number of 
member Churches and Councils, the WCC produced for the Committee 
concerned with Unit II (which includes PCR) at the West Berlin meetings a 
summary of reactions. ‘“Broadly speaking”’ it said “‘there are those Churches 
and Councils which have raised issues, both in a negative or in a supportive 
way, and those which approve of the continuation of the PCR without 
comment.” Listed in the second category are the United Church of Christ in 
Japan, the Korean Christian Church in Japan and the Japan National 
Christian Council; the Methodist Church of Ghana; the Churches of 
Berlin-Brandenburg and Saxony in the GDR (East Germany); the Church of 
Christ in Zaire, and the World Assembly of Moravian Churches. Many other 
member Churches which did not respond, especially in the Third World, 
would doubtless be of the same mind. 


The bodies quoted in the summary as spelling out their full support are the 
Conference of Church leaders in the GDR and the Executive Committee of 
the National Council of Churches in the USA. 


“In the PCR the Churches have found a concrete way’’ said the former “‘of 
participating in the combating of racism not only with words but with actions 
... Churches have to demonstrate now that following their Lord they stand 
on the side of the oppressed not just occasionally but principally.” ‘The 
continuing problems of racism in US and world affairs constitute part of the 
unfinished business on the Christian agenda” said the latter. Both endorsed 
the spirit and work of the PCR, and the latter called on its member Churches 
to pledge financial support to the Programme. 


Other Churches reacted with general support but with various 
reservations. The views of the British Churches have been reported in Part I, 
and it need only be added here that several urged the renewal of the Mandate 
for one year only so that the ultimate decision on so important a matter could 
be taken by the whole Assembly at Nairobi. The BCC Liaison Group with 
PCR generally welcomed the document and expressed its belief 
that the general aims of the PCR would be supported by the British 
Churches, but that the Special Fund would be thought too controversial to 
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win full support. The longest and most thorough examination of the PCR 
and of its documents comes from the Council of the Evangelical Churches in 
the GFR (West Germany) and from its constituent Landeskirchen. The 
reservations and criticisms are all the more impressive because the 
standpoint from which they are expressed is one which acknowledges racism 
to be one of the great evils of our time, which recognises frankly the serious 
nature of white racism, linked as it is with the political and economic power 
of the western industralised nations, and which is fully conscious of the 
responsibility of church leaders to alert their people to the need for 
fundamental change in political, economic and social structures. 


What then are the reservations and criticisms? The first concerns the 
theological arguments used in defence of the programme. The Church of 
Norway, for instance, questions the statement that “action against racism 
and for liberation is itself a witness to Christ as Lord of all, a proclamation of 
the Gospel.” “‘Are all actions of this kind in themselves a witness to Christ?”’ 
it asks. The Synod of the Lutheran Church of Hanover, commenting on the 
same sentence, says ‘“We believe that action by Christians can serve as a 
strengthening of the witness for Christ. We ask, however: Does the struggle 
for political freedom not also include participation in the sin of all human 
action? Could it not also obscure the witness to the love of God?”’ And the 
Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD) says: ‘‘According to 
biblical witness the Church is not permitted to support violence. We miss, 
however, a critical effort to come to an understanding of the dangers and 
temptations inherent in violence, and also a reference to the implications of 
guilt in which man’s deeds and actions are forever involved and in which each 
struggle for political freedom has its share.” Here is the same point being 
made which I have tried to emphasise in Part II — that we must never 
identify the Kingdom of God with any earthly political struggle or 
programme simpliciter. Some of the values of God’s Kingdom may well be 
embodied in a political campaign, but the latter always involves ambiguities, 
compromises, playing the power game, as well. It is said in reply that when 
men and women are engaged in a desparate struggle over the very essentials 
of their humanity it is almost inevitable that they will express themselves in 
impassioned advocacy rather than in reasoned argument and that too much 
should not be read into one or two sentences. But the sentences are in line 
with much that comes from PCR and it is surely one of the ecumenical 
responsibilities of the Churches of the West whose histories have been littered 
with this kind of absolutising of religious and political conflicts to bear 
witness to what they have had to learn the hard way. 


Secondly, the replies from these Churches express reservations and 
criticisms of the concept of racism in the PCR document and the need to be 
clear about what is meant. The Evangelical-Lutheran Church of Bavaria, for 
instance, says that the definition of racism in the document differs from that 
of Uppsala — it is ‘narrowed down to Western-dominated society’ and 
related to the power of one race or group. The Australian Council of 
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Churches, through its President, wrote ‘“There is no single reference to the 
problem of human rights, racial and ethnic discrimination in Eastern 
Europe” and a resolution which was to come before its Executive Committee, 
while expressing appreciation of PCR, voiced the same concern. “Continuing 
concentration on Southern Africa, Western Europe and USA results in an 
uneven Programme and gives good reason for the serious charges of political 
bias within the WCC itself’. The resolution urgently requested PCR “‘to 
study the situation of ethnic minorities in Eastern Europe and the USSR 
giving particular attention to the Volga Germans, the Crimean Tatars and 
the Jewish communities, with a view to giving aid and support to these groups 
in their struggle for. human rights”. The Church of Norway in the same 
context speaks of ‘“WCC blindness when looking to the East’. The 
Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches equally regrets the defining of 
racism “as a phenomenon belonging to those regions where a Western 
domination exists”, and questions the choice of Elisabeth Adler to write the 
assessment of PCR A small beginning. It asks whether in her circumstances 
she was in a position to keep the necessary distance from PCR and see it ina 
world perspective. “Is the fact that an ‘eastern’ regime has no direct 
economic relations with the white regimes of Southern Africa sufficient to 
free it from all suspicion of oppression, discrimination and even racism?”’ 


The Council of the EKD also emphasises that ‘‘the concept of racism 
should be defined much more precisely and not used in one lump for all 
forms of human and social wrongs in the relationship between races and 
nations.” For this reason, the Synod of the EKD at its 1973 session in 
Bremen placed development and race problems in the contemporary world in 
the context of human rights in general. ““‘The unrestricted application of 
general human rights to all mankind is practically in line with the divine 
command to love one’s neighbour and places the relationship of racially 
different people under the divine offer of atonement.” 


In this connection it may be worth recalling a phrase used by David 
Paton and quoted in Part I, a phrase which carries overtones he perhaps did 
not have in mind — ‘‘a deliberate siding with the poor and the weak who 
happen also to be coloured” (my italics). That there are grievous ills which 
people suffer solely on account of their colour and race is undeniable; but 
there are some ills which they endure along with the poor and deprived of the 


of justice for both equally. 


The EKD Council goes on to say that ‘‘white racism must be taken very 
seriously because it is linked with the political and economic power of the 
Western industrial nations... Churches and Christians in the Western world 
must accept special responsibility for its effects. The recognition of our own 
guilt and entanglement in conditions of racial and social discrimination 
demands that we make a real effort to help overcome unjust living conditions 
in many countries, and this cannot be achieved unless political, social and 
economic structures are fundamentally changed.”’ Here is part of ‘Christian 
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world responsibility”. Yet ‘“‘white racism in the Western nations is not the 
only problem’’, and the World Council’s Programme must not be conceived 
in a one-sided way. It is ‘‘one of the tragic phenomena of racism that people 
who suffered, and still suffer, under racial oppression turn into racists 
themselves.” 


Thirdly, the criticism is made that the PCR document represents a 
one-sided judgement of the global political situation. “Present world politics 
are determined by a host of contrasts,’’ says the EKD Council. “In a just 
analysis of the complex total situation an attempt must be made to consider 
all essential factors . . . Present world politics are determined by a lot of 
greatly different and super-imposing contrasts. This complex situation does 
not permit making the Western power-group solely responsible for certain 
changes threatening the co-existence of nations.” We must understand for 
our part why there should be this (to Western eyes) one-sidedness. Those who 
form the larger part of the membership of the PCR Commision and those 
whom they represent belong to countries which were once colonies of the 
Western powers or to oppressed groups within Western nations. Even if their 
countries have gained political freedom, they know how deeply — and so 
often adversely — their economies are affected by the patterns of world trade 
and world banking still controlled by the West. If they are citizens of Western 
countries, they know how often they and their fellows are at the bottom of the 
pile. Basil Moss, Provost of Birmingham Cathedral, reporting on a WCC 
Consultation organised by the PCR in 1974 at which members of the 
churches listened to other voices from the Third World and from the 
coloured populations of the cities of NW Europe and the USA, says “We 
were in an area of continuously-felt pain, a sense of rejection, deprivation, 
exploitation and insult. The main target of resentment was ‘the system’, i.e. 
‘institutionalised white racism’, i.e. a mixture of economic and cultural 
domination of the entire ‘free’ world by the expansionist activity of the 
affluent commercial Western societies . . . Almost without exception our 
guests at the Consultation were operating a Marxist theology (ideology?) of 
inevitable bloody conflict’ “Questions of Doom’, New Fire, Winter 1974). In 
such a context any strengthening of links with South Africa is bound to seem 
an affront and a threat to the independent African nations. 


Yet that is to see only half the world scene. Alongside the nations of the 
West are the Communist nations of the East. If the 19th century was the era 
of Western colonial expansion, the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries have been 
the era of steady Russian expansion eastwards and westwards — eastwards to 
the Pacific and westwards through the satellite nations of Eastern Europe — 
with the reins firmly in the hands of the Communist party leadership in 
Moscow. The regime has many achievements to its credit but it has a 
menacingly dark side also, e.g. constant secret police surveillance to ensure 
conformity to the party line, strict control of press and publications, a string 
of labour camps across Siberia for political prisoners, the treatment of 
dissident intellectuals in psychiatric hospitals etc. The oppressive restrictions 
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placed on religious activities in Eastern Europe are fully and carefully 
documented in the BCC report Discretion and Valour. 


Moreover, the Soviet Union shows every sign today of imperialist 
expansion. Not only has the USSR the nuclear capacity to annihilate its 
opponents, as has the USA, but on the Euro-Asian land mass the Soviet 
Union with its satellites maintains a great preponderance in land and air 
forces over the West. Now it is building, in addition to naval vessels, nuclear 
submarines that far outstrip the US programme and that are clearly designed 
to dominate the world’s oceans. It is inevitable that Western nations, however 
much they desire detente between West and East, should see this as a threat 
to their very existence in view of their dependence on overseas supplies of 
food and raw materials and should take steps to safeguard their sea-routes. 
Western observers cannot help taking notice also of signs of Russian and 
Chinese rivalries in Africa and elsewhere, with the Soviet Union establishing 
a naval base in Somalia with missile sites, equipping President Amin of 
Uganda with weapons that he could use to carry out his threats against 
Tanzania where there is Chinese influence, and backing one liberation 
movement in Angola against another that is Chinese-oriented. In the 
economic sphere, UNCTAD conferences have failed to bring hope to the 
developing world through the power-politics of Western nations and the 
Soviet Union equally, while in the area of food production the fact remains 
that it is the prairies of USA and Canada that are the granaries of the world, 
not the plains of the USSR. 


This much has to be said, not in any sense to justify or excuse the grave 
injustices, racial and otherwise, of the Western economic system, but to make 
clear that we are all involved in sin one way or another, according to which 
political and social system we live under. There is no clear-cut line with one 
system entirely on the right side and the other entirely on the wrong. Basil 
Moss sums up the matter with great insight: 


For the Christian racism is intolerable, because it unpersons persons made 
in the image of God. And therefore the Marxist stance has tragic 
consequences: that the unpersoned oppressed can only be freed by ruthless 
oppression of the oppressor, who is in turn un-personed. All policemen 
must be pigs. Those who do not fight with us are the enemy or the enemy’s 
allies. For Marxists, as often in the past for Christians, the eschaton 
divides the world of men into absolute saints and absolute devils — which 
is at odds with the conviction that both oppressors and oppressed fall 
short, need forgiveness, and have the possibility of repentance and 
reconciliation. 


There is one further comment about PCR and the way it relates to the 
WCC constituency which must be recorded and on which the quotation 
above may be felt to throw some light. More than one secretary in British 
Church headquarters and the BCC has contrasted the response they get to 
comments and criticisms from other sections of the World Council and the 
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response from PCR. In the former case discussion takes place on an easy and 
rational basis; in the case of PCR the reaction is to identify the questioner or 
the critic with the oppressors in such a way that reasoned discussion becomes 
impossible. ‘““With some degree of astonishment’’ said the Council of the 
EKD ‘“‘we have found that the PCR Commission’s document (cf. para. 84) 
does not with a single word mention the critical objections raised by various 
churches against the motivation of the Programme, its policy and the 
administration of the Special Fund’’. And Margaret Duggan, writing in the 
Church Times (11.4.74) after a particularly abrasive meeting between a PCR 
staff member and a group of people generally sympathetic with his cause, 
reports “Within five minutes he had antagonised the lot of us. It was very 
difficult indeed by the end of half an hour to stand firmly on the side of social 
justice.” She comments “‘Nobody was ever wooed into love by scolding, 
nobody was ever encouraged to do better by being told that all the efforts they 
were honestly making were contemptible; nobody’s support and sympathy 
were ever reinforced by kicking them in the teeth’’. Such comments as these 
were available to the Central Committee meeting in West Berlin in August 
1974. 


WCC Central Committee Statement, August 1974 


At that meeting the Central Committee gave the criticisms and 
reservations above careful consideration and adopted a lengthy statement in 
response. The text of the statement is given in The Ecumenical Review for 
October 1974, which should be consulted for full details. Here we can only 
summarise the sections bearing on the questions raised above. 


Under the heading ‘“‘Relationship to the Gospel’ the Central Committee 
says ““The PCR by itself does not intend, nor would it feel competent to 
develop a full theological interpretation of its work. This exercise should 
involve the whole Church . . . Nevertheless, the preliminary document 
prepared by the PCR did try to show how the Programme has attempted, in 
the context of contemporary world history, to call Christians to repentance 
and to acts of faithful obedience to their Lord . .. Within the Programme we 
have experienced the direct relationship between the announcement of the 
Good News and the denouncing of evil structures in the work of the Church 
and its impact on the world. Through this programme the Christian 
community is hearing the call not only to respond to the signs of the times in 
which we live, but also to act in obedience to Him who said: “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, He has anointed me...’ (Lk.4: 18-19)... Christians all over 
the world are involved in reviewing their relationship to oppressor and 
oppressed. We urge churches to continue this process .. . What is at stake is 
not just the future of a programme but the integrity of the Church’s life and 
the credibility of our witness to Christ as Lord of all.” 


As regards the definition of racism the Central Committee firmly reasserts 
the Uppsala Assembly statement together with the fuller emphasis laid at the 
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Canterbury meeting on its institutional embodiment. It recalls that from the 
start racism was seen as a world problem but that the accumulation of wealth 
and power in the hands of white people during the past 400 years was a 
reason for focusing on white racism in its various forms. On the charge of 
closing its eyes to certain forms of oppression, the Committee says “‘Not all 
problems which have a racist component are necessarily best dealt with 
through the PCR itself. There is a special Commission of the Churches and 
the Jewish people. Problems in the Middle East are a major concern of the 
Churches’ Commission on International Affairs. The CCIA also has a major 
responsibility for human rights and the rights of minorities . . . It must also 
be realised that many issues are best tackled regionally’, and it instances 
tribalism in Africa and caste in India. 


In a section on ‘Racism and Human Rights’, the Central Committee says 
‘“‘We agree with many that the question of racism has always been considered 
as a violation of human rights . . . Racism is one of many forms of 
discrimination, such as discrimination on grounds of sex, age, creed, national 
origin, all of which can lead to the denial of basic human rights.” But it adds 
“For the victims of racism it would be a blurring of the issue to widen the 
scope of the programme so much that the particular focus on racism is lost 
... The emphasis on racism as a particular denial of human rights should 
remain essential to and central in the Programme to Combat Racism.” 


The Central Committee replied to the charge of one-sided concern for the 
oppressed and not for the oppressor by quoting from a PCR background 
paper prepared for the Committee’s previous meeting in Geneva in 1973. 
“The very nature of a programme to combat racism by the churches means 
that it is involved in a process of liberation of the oppressors. In fact, the 
liberation of the oppressor is closely related to the liberation of the 
oppressed.” Criticism of other kinds of one-sidedness are not directly 
answered. 


Under the heading ‘Openness to criticism’ the Central Committee made a 
statement which is sufficiently important to deserve quoting in full: 


It is sometimes said that a people’s attitudes towards racial issues are 
conditioned by where they live and how deeply they are involved in such 
issues. This could make serious debate impossible, since criticism might be 
met only with suspicion. Whilst feeling it important to recognise that all of 
us need to be alert to the ways in which our own attitudes are 
inevitably affected by our particular experience and situation, we would 
also wish strongly to affirm that the ecumenical movement itself has been 
experienced by many as an important and effective instrument through 
which the reconciling power of Christ has brought liberation from that 
kind of blindness which makes it impossible to see through another’s eyes. 
We would also wish to affirm that the differences of opinion and the 
discussion aroused by some aspects of the PCR, when dealt with in 
openness and respect for one another, have led to greater understanding, 
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a sense of mutual responsibility and a growing expression of partnership 
in obedience. 


In subsequent resolutions the Central Committee, as already reported, 
continued PCR as an ongoing programme of the WCC and reaffirmed the 
lines of policy laid down at its previous meetings. It also approved PCR’s 
requested minimum target of $300,000 p.a. for the Special Fund. 


It must be left to readers to decide how far they think the replies given 
adequately answer the reservations and criticisms made. 


The Future Response of the British Churches 


One thing is quite clear. Whether we in Britain and Ireland are fully 
satisfied with the answers or not, we cannot be so concerned with the beams 
in the eyes of our brothers living under different ideological and cultural 
systems from ours that we forget the very considerable, if differently shaped, 
beams in our own eyes. As Christians of the West we have our responsibilities 
which we must take with deep seriousness and commitment in regard to the 
evil of racism. 


It may well be useful, therefore, to begin this final section with a summary 
of an unpublished paper entitled ‘A possible theological approach to the 
continuing task of the PCR’ by Canon David Jenkins, Principal of the 
William Temple Foundation in Manchester and formerly Director of the 
WCC Humanum Studies at Geneva: | 


PCR... is a programme arising out of a Christian commitment and a 

Christian response, however much it may coincide in its aims and overlap 

in its actions with many strivings of human beings who give no special 

allegiance to Jesus Christ. The Christian motive for and understanding of 
the programme may, in part, be indicated as follows. 


The prophets of Israel made it clear that what God both required of and 
offered to his people was a community of justice and peace. In the name of 
this God who required an equal compassion for all members of his chosen 
community the prophets were obliged to pronounce judgements on all 
social actions and practices which excluded men and women from the 
benefits and gifts of the community and left them poor, marginal and 
exploited. 


Jesus Christ made it finally clear that the love of God which required and 
offered full justice and freedom for all was an all-embracing love 
sacrificially at work in history to promote the community of righteousness 
and of love. 


Whatever may have been the variety of historical and personal motives 
which actually resulted in the voting of the Programme to Combat Racism 
it has now become clear that this programme, in its broad conception and 
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aims (although not necessarily in some of its details and execution), can be 
received as a prophetic act of the churches and a prophetic sign to the 
churches. 


This is because racism is a particularly typical and significant evil of our 
time which has to be more and more clearly and deliberately faced if the 
churches are to be an effective and obedient part of what we may dare to 
call God’s ecumenical movement, i.e. “‘God’s call to us to become 
participants in his purpose of bringing the whole ‘oikoumene’ under his 
power and love’. 


David Jenkins gives three main reasons for his assessment of racism as a 
particularly significant evil of our time: 


1. To ignore, despise, exploit and exclude men and women because they 
are of a different race or colour is a particularly clear refusal of the 
Gospel in which God shows that all men and women are as human as 
others. 


2. The fact that, historically, science and technology developed among the 
white races and that these were the ones who expanded and conquered 
means that ‘‘our present structures of exploitation and domination are 
peculiarly associated with racism” for they “‘produce profits for 
members of the white races at the expense of the exploitation of primary 
producers and labourers who are of other races’. 


3. As the church has largely expanded from bases in white countries, the 
church, again for historical reasons, is peculiarly involved in the 
structures and effects of white racism. What might be called the white 
missionary Church now has both the strongest possible need and the 
greatest possible opportunities for finding and receiving ways of 
repentance for this racism. Here we have the clearest possible example 
of the way in which God, in history, judges his people or his Church with 
a view to saving them and renewing them, despite their sinfulness, for 
a co-operating place in his purposes. 


David Jenkins then sets the battle against racism in a larger context: 


In developing this programme and following up these theological clues 
the Programme to Combat Racism, and the World Council of Churches at 
large, will need to take account of the fact that ‘racism’ is an example of 
universal human sinfulness whereby a race or a group of human beings 
use their peculiar opportunities for the expression and expansion of their 
own identity to ignore or diminish that of others. History has particularly 
enabled the white races for this — hence it is necessary to make white 
racism the primary target. But the universal human capacity for the 
exploitation of power and the dehumanising of fellow humans must not 
be lost sight of, especially when some power is returning to, or being 
properly seized by, other than white races. 
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Moreover, it is not to be assumed that ‘racism’ either represents the 
sum total of human sin or the sole cause of man’s inhumanity to man. 
Nonetheless, the task of the Programme to Combat Racism is to concen- 
trate on this particular manifestation of human sinfulness and to sharpen 
the role and aims of its own particular fight. The prophets both attacked 
the sin of man in the name of the justice and love of God and drew 
attention to specific evils which required specific repentance in the form 
of action. 


David Jenkins ends with three practical proposals: (a) the PCR’s 
involvement in the support of direct and immediate examples of fighting © 
against racism and in the exposing of the meaning of racism should be 
continued and strengthened; (b) the theological significance of the work 
should continue to be examined and expounded, not only for the sake of the 
WCC and the churches at large, but also to ensure that PCR itself ‘‘does not 
become a self-contained ideological sect, but a true part of the struggle for 
universal humanity and freedom”’; and (c) more attention should be given to 
enabling the churches to understand and respond to the prophetic 
significance of what PCR does on their behalf. 


I believe this statement, with its emphasis both on PCR’s central 
importance and on the need to hold it within a large context, shows us the 
right way forward. 


First, it demonstrates the need for continuing and comprehensive action by 
the leaders and members of our Churches. PCR has certainly been a main 
challenge to us to face the facts of racial oppression and the struggles of 
people in many parts of the world to be set free and to obtain justice. It has 
called us to examine our pattern of international trade and to face the fact 
that our prosperity has been built on cheap raw materials bought at prices 
that have often meant pittance wages for the producers of primary products 
in the Third World. This truth has been brought home to us sharply by the 
quadrupling of oil prices and by the parallel action, actual or impending, of 
others in a similarly strong position. One of the tasks of the Church today is 
to help people face the fact that higher prices in the shops are not just a case 
for wringing of the hands; insofar as the cause is a fair deal for the Third 
World they are to be welcomed; and if it means tightening our belts that is 
something we must accept with gladness as part of our contribution to a 
juster international society. From that we are pressed back to a constant 
keeping under review of our economic and related policies as Churches and 
individuals: how best can our action here serve the cause of the racially 
oppressed elsewhere? Our Churches will certainly want to pursue discussion 
with firms and trades unions in regard to business involvement, work 
conditions, emigration of white workers and the like to South Africa and also 
continue the debate about investments. It will be good too if thought can 
increasingly be given to ways in which money can be invested for the benefit 
of the Third World, and discussions about the establishment of an 
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Investment Trust for the purpose be brought to fruition. 


All this involves, secondly, a continuing process of education in parishes 
and congregations and similar groups. DIA and CRRU, as well as Church 
headquarters, have done a good deal within their limited resources, but they 
would be the first to admit they have only scratched the surface. In this 
connection an important communication comes from Canon Stephen 
Burnett, the staff member of the Church of England Board of Education 
concerned particularly with informal adult education in the Church, and 
formerly Education Secretary of the Diocese of Sheffield. It deserves careful 
consideration, and I quote from it at length: 


If PCR is an educational programme, one might expect some attempt to be 
made to introduce it to Church members through official educational 
channels, but there is no evidence either of this happening or of anyone 
supposing this ought to happen! Nothing about PCR has ever come to me 
in my official capacity. There is something wrong with our Church and 
inter-Church structures which leads to a blocking of communication 
between the WCC and the parishes... 


It disturbs me greatly that many of the most intelligent and committed 
laymen I have known in recent years have pulled out of the institutional 
church — often with great regret — because it is not a milieu in which 
they are challenged to think about the relationship of faith to life. We are 
failing grievously to educate the laity and it is not therefore surprising that 
they too often react in accordance with their unexamined prejudices, when 
they hear about PCR, for instance, and polarisation results. 


Communication through the press and other mass media is not 
education. Surely more could have been done, without great expenditure 
of time and money, by those Church leaders and groups with particular 
responsibility for PCR. The racial problem is a major problem, both 
globally and locally. An educational programme dealing with it, sponsored 
by the WCC, ought to be taken seriously by those with responsibility for 
education in the churches. 


Canon Burnett adds that the problem may be an internal one in the 
Church of England, but adds “I am sure it ought to be looked into, in any 
evaluation of PCR in this country.” There would certainly seem to be room 
for those concerned with religious education in Britain and Ireland to be 
called together in conference to see how best this yawning gap can be filled. 


Thirdly, a heavy responsibility rests on the BCC’s PCR Liaison Group, 
when it is asked for its comments on applications from bodies in the country 
seeking a grant from the Special Fund. There are always likely to be 
border-line cases when Christian commitment to helping the racially 
oppressed obtain justice can pass into de facto support of another kind of 
racism. The Liaison Group (which must of course be sufficiently 
representative to carry the confidence of the member Churches) would, one 
hopes, always be ready to make clear the reasons that have led to its decision. 
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This may sometimes arouse controversy but at least it will help those who are 
ready to do some exploring into what the issues raised by PCR involve to find 
their way through what can not infrequently prove a minefield. 


Fourthly, I suggest the time has come, with the Fifth Assembly near, for 
the BCC and others concerned to consider seriously the establishment within 
the BCC of a PCR Special Fund Account. It is now clear that, with the 
exception of the Methodist Church, most of the other Churches are not 
intending to contribute officially to the Special Fund. This is an 
understandable, and indeed right decision when a considerable proportion of 
the membership is opposed to, or worried about, some of the purposes to 
which the Special Fund is put. But that makes it all the more important that 
there should be in these islands an official fund to which those who wish to do 
so can contribute. This should not be part of the regular BCC budget, of 
course, but as with the WCC would form a separate account. It would be a 
way by which those who are committed to the purposes of the Special Fund 
could express their commitment. 


Lastly, and of most urgent importance for us in Britain, is our 
responsibility for promoting right and just race relations in our own country. 
In November 1974 the Synod of the Evangelical Church in Germany said 
words which apply equally to Britain: | 


Among the many forms in which human rights are denied and violated in 
the world today, racial discrimination occupies a prominent position. It 
hits men deeply in their human dignity and is the basis of individual, social 
and political restraint. At the same time it creates areas of highly explosive 
tensions. The impatience of the oppressed is growing. Therefore, all 
attempts to prevent the outbreak of violence and bloodshed stand under a 
pressure of time. 


On December 31st 1974 The Times published a letter from Harry Morton, 
with the backing of the Council’s Community and Race Relations Unit, in 
which he wrote: 


The starting point for any present debate must surely be the acceptance 
that ours is now a society permanently characterized by a multiplicity of 
religious creeds, racial origins, and ethnic identities. In this it is, of course, 
a microcosm of world society. Unfortunately, we have in our midst those 
who have chosen to respond to this plurality by taking up narrow and 
isolationist attitudes. We have seen the bitter fruits of such attitudes in the 
Middle East and in Northern Ireland, to name but two places. The 
influence of such people is increasing in the face of our current economic 
difficulties. They and their aims will only be defeated if the rest of us see 
our plural society not as a problem to be solved but as an opportunity to 
be grasped creatively — an opportunity to enrich our national life through 
the interchange between peoples of differing cultures, in a manner 
appropriate to the 21st century. 
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If in these islands it becomes possible for Protestant and Catholic, Jew 
and Muslim, and above all black and white to live side by side in mutual 
respect and enrichment, then perhaps the people of Britain can make a 
major contribution to mankind as a whole. 


The British Council of Churches therefore welcomes and supports the 
call to the Government by the Wales and Southwest Conciliation 
Committee of the Race Relations Board to ‘‘make a positive and 
unequivocal declaration of the inalienable rights of every citizen in our 
multiracial society’. Such a declaration accords both with our Christian 
heritage and with the churches’ experience of the ecumenical movement 
today. It is by a firm commitment such as this that we, as a nation, will 
be enabled to move away from the sterility of debating whether our new 
citizens should be here at all to the real task of creating a new, just and 
harmonious society. 


Time is running out — that is a fact which many Christians in the British 
Isles fail to grasp, whether in relation to the situation at home or elsewhere in 
the world. But just because racial conflicts in Britain do not figure often in 
the press and on TV and a good number of immigrant families have 
established themselves and have prospered with small businesses is no 
ground for complacency. There is disturbing evidence, not only of alienation 
between many in the black community and the ‘host’ nation, but also of 
alienation between the older generation of immigrants and their children 
who have been brought up and educated here. If the former have traditional 
values of home and family life to support them, the latter often reject those 
values along with the society which too often refuses them equal 
opportunities of work and leaves them at the bottom of the social heap. “The 
thing that really frightens me” writes Basil Moss in a personal letter “is what 
is being done to the youngest generation of African and Asian immigrants in 
Birmingham amongst the lowest strata of society as they fail to gain any 
self-respect, either in school or in a subsequent job — particularly if we are to 
have an economic depression consequent upon inflation’. Can we be 
surprised if black youths so treated start turning violent or that there should 
be at perhaps a more significant level the beginnings of a movement towards 
‘separatism’, towards some kind of ‘parliament’ of their own in which the 
black sense of identity can find expression and their say in the decisions that 
affect them become more effective (cf. Peter Evans’ article ‘Why Black 
People Want to Stay Separate’ Times 30.1.75)? PCR puts to us some 
searching questions as Christians which we cannot evade because there may 
be some things about the Programme we dislike or reject. Do we as national 
Churches battle for justice and fair treatment for people of whatever colour 
in the laws and the administration of those laws in our land? Do we as local 
Churches show ourselves as good neighbours to our fellow-citizens of another 
race and (perhaps) another religion in our areas? (The BCC report “The 
Community Orientation of the Church’ shows in fact how far we still have to 
go.) Do we as individual Christians by our concern show that we have a 
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Christian scale of values or do we by our indifference or complacency reveal 
that we assent to, or at least acquiesce in, the opinions of those who assume a 
natural white superiority? Let no one doubt the need for the continuing 
witness and work of the BCC Community and Race Relations Unit or deny 
that, with all its limitations, PCR has stabbed us awake as never before. For 
this reason the delegates of the British and Irish Churches at Nairobi will 
surely wish to encourage the participation of their churches in the 
Programme, seeing it in the kind of context given it by David Jenkins and 
knowing that, whatever reservations there may be about this or that aspect, 
we cannot evade our Christian duty without betraying Christ our Lord, the 
Christ who frees and unites. 


In the end of the day differences, such as they are, concern method and 
balance rather than the ultimate goal. We all seek liberation for the 
oppressed, we all recognise that a purely secular understanding of salvation 
in terms of political, economic and social liberation is not enough, and we 
look forward together for that End when “‘in Christ, the perfect Man, man 
transcends the limitations of his natural capacities, and as a new man in 
Christ he finds a new dimension for his selfhood” (A. R. Tippett, IRM article 
July 1973 quoted in Thinking Mission No. 1 1974). 
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FOR FURTHER READING 


1. 


On the Programme to Combat Racism 


As noted in the first paragraph of this study, the story of the Programme 
is set out in full in A Small Beginning: an assessment of the first five 
years of the PCR by Elisabeth Adler (Geneva: World Council of 
Churches, 1974, 102 pp, £0.85); this is essential background. Its 
appendices provide details of the Programme’s activities, including 
both the contributions to the Special Fund and the grants made from it, 
and also the publications issued in connection with the PCR. I need not 
duplicate that list here, but special reference may perhaps be deserved 
by three: 

The Ecumenical Review, Vol. XXV No. 4, October 1973 (Geneva: 
WCC, 1973 £1.35); this contains the important Central Committee 
statement ‘Violence, Nonviolence and the Struggle for Social Justice’ 
(also available in a pamphlet at £0.25), the article by John Yoder quoted 
above (p. 40) and a background paper on the PCR. 


International Review of Mission, Vol. LIX, No. 235, July 1970 (Geneva: 
WCC, 1970, £1.35); this contains the first collection of articles on 
racism after the Uppsala Assembly, including one by Ronald Orchard 
subtitled ‘Notes on some recent thinking in the churches in Britain’. 


The Situation of the Indian in South America (Geneva: WCC, 1972, 
454 pp. £7.50); this contains the Barbados Declaration referred to 
above (p. 52) and a series of substantial articles and surveys providing 
exhaustive evidence on the fate of the forest Indians. 


On the WCC, as containing the PCR, more generally 


The essential document for the period since 1968 is The Uppsala 68 
Report (Geneva: WCC, 1968, 513 pp. £4.50): see especially the report of 
Section III on World Economic and Social Development, pp. 45-54, the 
motion on racism, p. 192, and the Martin Luther King resolution, p. 
270. The Minutes of the subsequent Central Committee meetings: 
Canterbury 1969, Addis Ababa 1971, Utrecht 1972, Geneva, 1973 and 
Berlin (West) 1974 are all published by the WCC (all £2.95 except the 
last, £1.50) and contain the main actions and discussions. 


In The Utopia of World Community: an interpretation of the World 
Council of Churches for outsiders, (London: SCM Press, 1973, 160 pp. 
£0.80), the WCC librarian, A. J. van der Bent, sets the PCR in its wider 
context. 
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In preparation for the Fifth Assembly, Nairobi 1975, the Central 
Committee has published Uppsala to Nairobi ed. D. E. Johnson 
(London: SPCK, 256 pp. £2.95) which sets out the full range of the 
Council’s concerns, including the PCR; and for Section V on 
‘Structures of Injustice and Struggles for Liberation’ a Dossier 
containing readings from many different backgrounds (Geneva: WCC, 
60 pp, £0.60). 


Reports from the British Council of Churches 


Violence in Southern Africa: A Christian Assessment, by a working 
party appointed by the BCC/CBMS Department of International 
Affairs chaired by Philip Mason (London: SCM Press, 1970, 118 pp, 
£0.75). , 


Non-Violent Action: a Christian Appraisal, a report commissioned for 
the United Reformed Church (at the suggestion of the BCC) by a 
commission convened by John Johansen-Berg (London: SCM Press 
1973, 84 pp, £0.60). 


Investment in Southern Africa, an interim report prepared for the DIA 
by a working group chaired by Donald Black and containing the BCC 
resolution of April 1973 (London: BCC, 1973, 20 pp, £0.12). 


Emigration to Southern Africa, a report from the same working group 
as the previous item and to be studied in conjunction with it (London: 
BCC, 1973, 20 p, £0.18). 


Discretion and Valour: Religious Conditions in Russia and Eastern 
Europe, by Trevor Beeson on behalf of a DIA working party chaired by 
John Lawrence (London: Collins, Fontana Books, 1974, 348 pp, £0.60 
and £2.50). 


The Use of Church Properties for Community Activities in Multi-racial 
Areas (1972 pp. 79, £0.40) and The Community Orientation of the 
Church (1974, pp. 72, £0.45) are the interim and final reports of a 
working party of the BCC’s Community and Race Relations Unit, 
chaired by Norman Hill. A survey made for it in Bradford, Derby and 
Lambeth by Ann Holmes is published as Church, Property and People 
(London: BCC, 1973, 57 pp, £0.50). 


Far Upon the Mountain: the experience of a young Pakistani in 
Britain by Mohammed Akram (London: BCC/CRRU, 1972, 24 pp, 
£0.15) is one of a series of booklets by which the CRRU is trying to tell 
the stories of race relations in this country. 


CRRU has also published a number of papers and information leaflets, 
including And who is my neighbour?, Children in a multi-racial 
Britain, Race relations: Study notes on the Bible by David Bronnert, 
and The Programme to Combat Racism of the WCC: this last including 
the full text of the 1970 and 1971 resolutions of the BCC. 
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General 


The classic work has long been Christianity and the Race Problem by J. 
H. Oldham, then Secretary of the International Missionary Council 
(London: SCM Press, 1924). 


A shorter and more recent general presentation of the issue is 
Christianity and Race by Philip Mason (London: Lutterworth Press, 
1956). See also Vicious Circle by W. Wood and J. Downing (London: 
SPCK, 1968) and Race: A Christian Symposium eds. C. S. Hill and D. 
Matthews (London: Gollancz, 1968). 


Colour and Citizenship: a report on British race relations by E. J. B. 
Rose and others (London: Oxford University Press for the Institute of 
Race Relations, 1965, 815 pp), and the abridged and updated version in 
Colour, Citizenship and British Society by Nicholas Deakin (London: 
Panther Books, 1970, 396 pp), are the authoritative surveys, with full 
bibliographies up to 1970. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR GROUP STUDY 
by R. O. Latham 


Preferably each member of the group should possess a copy of the book, or 
half a dozen copies should be obtained for the use of the group. 


Each section contains ample material for investigation and study, and the 
group should set aside four sessions to deal with it. Allow sufficient time 
between each session for some reading, research, interviewing. At least a 
week, but not more than 4 weeks. 


Session One — Introductory 


The books can be handed round and the background explained. 

A film such as ‘Legacy of Empire’ (available from Concord Films Council 
Ltd., Nacton, Ipswich, Suffolk) would be a useful aid. It runs for 28 minutes 
and traces the history of the treatment of black people. Hire charge £1.60p. 


Other visual aids, e.g. sets of photographs, are available from the 
Community and Race Relations Unit, British Council of Churches, 10 Eaton 
Gate, London SW1W 9BT. 


Other films: “The Wings of a Dove’? — colour: 30 mins. The other 
Cinema, 12 Little Newport Street, London WC2H 7JJ, for youths and adults. 
A Pakistani family in Birmingham. Hire fee: £5. 


“Black and White — Uptight’’ — concerned with the problems involved in 
racial prejudice. American setting. 35 minutes, colour. From Concord Films 
Council, Nacton, Ipswich, Suffolk. Hire fee: £5.00. 


The discussion could centre on the group’s understanding, or non-. 
acceptance, of the term ‘White racism’ — 


Dr. Eugene Carson Blake — General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches in an open letter on Human Rights, (April 1972) stated: 


“We shall continue to speak up for better justice everywhere, but we 
cannot lose sight of our primary responsibility over against those wae deny 
men their rights and do it in the name of our faith. 


That is why I hold the ecumenical Programme to Combat Racism to be so 
important. Through the evil of white racism millions of people are denied 
their dignity and justice . 


Preparation for Session Two 
(a) Ask four people to read Sansbury Part I 


(b) Ask the group to watch TV programmes and newspaper reports and 
articles; to notice the attitudes taken and whether or not any attempt is 
made to ‘make known to white Britain the Peron: cost of prejudice to 
Black British’ — 
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Session Two 


The 1968 Uppsala Assembly of the World Council of Churches urged the 
W.C.C. ‘to embark on a vigorous campaign against racism — and to set up a 
crash programme to guide the Council and the member churches in the 
urgent matter of racism’. 


Martin Luther King, who had been invited to preach the opening sermon 
of the Uppsala Assembly had been assassinated a few months earlier, and the 
Assembly was greatly affected by his death. The resolution ‘to study 
non-violent methods of achieving social change’, and a ‘Programme to 
Combat Racism’ arose inevitably out of the Assembly’s concern. 


(1) Summarise the positions taken up by the different British churches and 
councils of churches, by writing up — FOR — AGAINST — 
UNCOMMITTED. (The four people who have read the report will do 
this). Pp. 14-25, above. Does this reveal that the issue has not been 
understood, or understood too well and avoided (p. 25)? 


(2) Dr. Philip Potter’s confession (p. 12) should be examined. If it is possible, 
check his ‘inability to forgive’ with the conviction of those of other races 
in your community. It will even be more effective if you get one or 
two of them to join in the whole group exercise. 


(3) The psychological factors at work (p. 25). Test these out against the 
experience and attitudes of the group. 


(4) ‘No publication of the Churches during past 20 years has done so much 
to arouse public discussion of a moral issue’ (p. 20); 


‘The churches are wearing blinkers about the situation here’ (p. 27). 
‘The churches have not penetrated the lives of people socially’ (p. 27). 


Can any of these statements be justified by your group’s existence? 
What positive steps can be taken by the churches in the given locality ‘to 
penetrate socially’? 


Session Three — on Sansbury Part II 


There are two main questions examined in this Part, both of which would 
benefit by being shared in group discussion: 


1. The dialogue and co-operation with Marxist groups — p. 30 and also 
p. 22 (Part I). 
“Christians in the West need to take notice of the fact that new 
theological thinking is taking place in circles where the dialogue with 
Marxism has produced a sense of solidarity with the poor and rekindled 
a feeling of hope and purpose for men in history, and in parts of the 
world where liberation and development are key concepts.” 
And again pp. 53-56. 
GET HOLD OF SOME COPIES OF THE MAGAZINE ‘RACE 
TODAY '’.: 
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For a full comprehensive list of titles going back to 1970, RACE 
TODAY, on receipt of a stamp, will send you one. Write to Race Today, 
74 Shakespeare Road, London S.E.24. Annual subscription £2.60p. 


Is it a ‘clearly Marxist paper’ (p. 53)? If so, do you consider the General 
Secretary of the B.C.C. right in supporting a grant ‘that the voice of 
the black minority may be heard’? 


Violence and non- Violence. 


There is ample material here for an informal debate on the simple 
proposition that: 

‘There are circumstances in which the Christian is justified in resorting 
to violence’. 

Pp. 32 and 43 contain both the pros and the cons. 


An alternative debate could be staged on ‘The just war and the just 
revolution’ (pp. 43-6), using the proposition: 


“The just war and therefore the just revolution are Christian concepts”. 


To make the best use of this material allow time for four members of the 
group to read the relevant paragraphs and prepare their own arguments. 


The other members of the group should also read the material and 
they can join in the discussion after it has been opened with two 
considered statements on each side. 


The object of the exercise is not merely the exhilaration of debate, but 
to probe as fully as possible into each position. 


When the discussion is over — and let it be concluded after say 1'/ 
hours — the group can decide, without necessarily voting, which in their 
opinion is the right? the Christian? approach. And the group must 
acknowledge the right to agree to differ. | 


Session Four — on Sansbury Part III 


1. 


The objections to the PCR are stated from various European churches. 
Make a list of these and alongside them write the ‘response’ or answers. 
What criticisms are not answered? 


Now consider the arguments put forward by David Jenkins. These too 
could be listed and compared with the lists in (1). 


Finally list the positive steps suggested by Bishop Sansbury. How 
many do you accept? 


Are there questions left unanswered? What are they? How much do they 
matter? What practical steps is your group prepared to take to assist the 
PCR to be effective in your community? Make yet another list. 


Printed by The Bocardo & Church Army Press Ltd., Cowley, Oxford. 


“The most important thing the World 
Council of Churches has done in its history” 
said the majority in the Anglican Consultative 
Council about the first set of grants from the 
Special Fund within the WCC’s Programme 
to Combat Racism. Many in Britain would 
hardly agree. Since it was established in 1969 
the Programme has proved highly contro- 
versial. In this book Bishop Sansbury, 
General Secretary of the British Council of 
Churches until 1973, gives a detailed survey 
of the ways in which the member churches, 
and many different groups and individuals 
within them, have perceived and debated the 
issues involved. Not least to be welcomed are 
his succinct but judicious and _ urgent 
conclusions for a more adequate British share 
in the worldwide commitment to fight the evil 
of racism. ; 
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